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BLANKET POLICY PLAN OF 
CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALITIES 
GETS FAVORABLE RECEPTION 


Would Adopt Uniform Methods of 
Handling Motor Vehicle Equip- 
ment and Risks 


TO BUY FROM COMPANIES 


Cities and State Have a Liability 
That is Insurable; State League 
Handling Problem 





The plan of the League of California 
Municipalities to secure blanket insur- 
ance policies to cover the legal. liability 
of the State itself and cities throughout 
the State is meeting favorable reception 
by the municipalities involved, according 
to Lyman M. King, chief of the Division 
of Service and Supply of the California 
State Department of Finance. The Cali- 
fornia legislature this year enacted a law 
which creates an instrrable liability on 
the part of the state and municipalities 
and since then efforts have been made 
to purchase a blanket insurance policy 
from one or more insurance companies 
to cover these risks. 

Several insurance companies raised ob- 
jections ai the outset claiming the muni- 
cipalities “id not have uniform standards 


. for the operation of motor vehicles. This 


objection is being met by the League of 
California Municipalities which seeks to 
be a general contracting agent for cities 
in the purchase of automobile and other 
necessary insurance, and also is aiming 
to secure uniform methods throughout 
the state of handling insurable equip- 
ment. 

State «nd City Liability Identical 

Following is the communication of Mr. 


King to The Eastern Underwriter set- 
ting forth the latest developments in 
this new plan of purchasing insurance 
Protection : 

“The Lexislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia at the 1929 session enacted a law 
which deciares a liability on the part of 
the State and municipalities. Motor 
Pg eq ‘ipment, and officers, agents 
nd employees of the State and muni- 


“palities, may create this liability. 
‘ei Je inquiry into requirements of 
“nicipalities was instituted by the 


— of Finance to ascertain whether ' 
Pm jem was in this relation similar 
;, ‘lat of the state. At the threshold 


It was agreed that the liability of the 


agg the Act is identical with 
; Of the municipalities; similar duties 
ang perio 


rmed by the municipalities. 
Sitne ‘os ee ee is substantially the 
ont a at maintained by the State, 
fe mit ae the municipalities operate 
te Police equipment in congested 
" *Owever, this goes only to the 
(Continued on Page 26) 























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 





A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE 


Excellent Service and Facilities 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
A FRIENDLY BUSINESS 


Few Home Offices have secrets which they guard. There is a 
constant interchange of visitors among them. And ideas, formulas, 
and systems are freely exhibited. A dominating thought is that 
whatever is made available by one Company to another benefits the 
entire business and thereby benefits the public. 


Through the periodic conferences and counsellings of separate 
yet allied sub-organizations, life underwriting is steadily being ad- 
vanced to still higher levels. They are laboratories for exploration 
and for ‘ecisions which avoid the experimental. There is the 
strength which comes from union in the Companies’ support of 
these associations. 


To the friendly spirit of life insurance governance, and the high 
character of the cooperative organizations of its various departments, 


is creditable a large part of our mighty growth and efficient service 
of the public. 





Wm. A. Law, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia : 


Independence Square Founded 1847 

















$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 





COMPANIES QUIZZED BY 


SUPERINTENDENT CONWAY AS 
TO DISABILITY ATTITUDE 


Some Actuaries Want Definition of 
“Permanent” and “Total” 


Disability 
DISCUSSION . ON’ PRO-RATE 


Lawyers As Well As Actuaries 
Make Talk At Hearing in — 
Department 








Disability is coming up for discussion 
at the International Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners in Toronto to- 
ward the end of the month and Super- 
intendent Conway of New York State, 
desiring to inform himself of the latest 
developments in the situation following 
the jomht report of a committee of com- 
pany actuaries (appointed by his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Beha) and a committee of 
department actuaries (appointed by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners), invited the companies to 
confer with him at the Department on 
Wednesday morning. He had already 
written the companies a questionnaire 
asking them how they stood on a num- 
ber of points which had arisen following 
the committees’ report. 

Addressing the assembled actuaries 
and lawyers Mr. Conway said: “It is 
my wish to learn as much as possible 
about this subject so ‘that when I ar- 
rive in Toronto I can tell the commis- 
sioners intelligently what is in your 
minds if asked to do so.” 

Distinguished Gathering 

The gathering confronting the Super- 
intendent was most distinguished. Not 
only were many of the leading actuaries 
in the business there, but also such law- 
yers as Hurrell of The Prudential; Pier- 
son of the Equitable Society; Davis of 
the John Hancock; Allen of the Mutual 
Life; Nourse of the Bankers of Iowa, 
and BroSmith, Travelers. 

The Superintendent let everybody talk. 
His own position was that of assimilator 
of information. He asked very few 
questions, the most pertinent being 
whether the actuarial members of the 
committee were giving the views of the 
companies they represented or their own 
personal views as members of the com- 
mittee. He first called on Messrs. James 
D. Craig, Metropolitan; Arthur Hunter, 
New York Life; John M. Laird, Con- 
necticut General; James F. Little, Pru- 
dential, and Alexander T. Maclean, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, all members of the 
commifftee. 

Later E. E. Rhodes of the Mutual 
Benefit discussed the Mutual Benefit’s 
attitude. With the exception of Vice- 
President Hutcheson of the Mutual Life 
who said he was against the general 
idea of uniformity and was opposed to 
the committees’ recommendations, the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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gape The Secret of Success in 1879 


from the ‘‘Insurance Age’’ of that year 


“The secret of Success in the life insur- 
ance business is keeping on the move. 
Perpetual motion is the true motto for 
this class of workers. A man who has 


achieved a great reputation for doing 





a large business, was asked how he 
had been able to accomplish so much. 
His reply was, ‘I get my boots tapped 
oftener than I get my pants seated.’ 
Heavy sitting around is a poor invest- 
ment for a life agent. Wellington’s 
command to his soldiers should be the 


constant motto---‘Up, men and at 


them.!’”” And ditto in 1929,---plus--- 
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—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
























225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 
LEYENDECKER BRANCH BRONX DIVISION 
225 Broadway 566 Courtlandt Avenue 
Telephone: Barclay 3670 Telephone: Melrose 225 
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Draft Group Plan For Federal Employes 


Federal Business Association Recommends That Form Of Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Be Used And Administered By The Federal 
Government; How Plan Would Differ From Commercial Group 


The Interdepartmental Board on Sim- 
plified Office Procedure, made up of the 
chief clerks of seventeen governmental 
departments and agencies, on September 
10 will consider recommendations for 
the creation of a system of group insur- 
ance for employes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

When the board convenes, it was stat- 
ed orally August 29 by its chairman, 
Maj. Alfred H. Erck, it will have before 
it the report and recommendations of 
the Federal Business Association of 
New York, comprising officials in Fed- 
eral activities in that city. The Inter- 
departmental Board was requested by 
the Chief Coordinator of the United 
States, Rear Adm. H. H. Rousseau, to 
consider the recommendations with a 
view to having appropriate legislation 
drafted if it is considered desirable. The 
full text of the report, as printed in 
“The United States Daily,” follows: 

Plan Called Feasible 

1. The thought has prevailed among 
members of the Federal Business Asso- 
ciation at New York, and with others, 
that a definite group life insurance plan 
should be set up after careful study of 
plans now in operation among Federal 
employe groups and plans by insurance 
companies that would provide a reliable, 
economical, comprehensive and_ alto- 
gether satisfactory arrangement for 
Federal employes. 

. That such a plan is feasible and 
advisable because many Federal em- 
ployes fail to properly: provide for their 
dependents through ordinary individual 
msurance and, as a comsequence, innum- 
erable instances have occurred when the 
death of an employe has left dependents 
practically destitute. 

Because, in order to alleviate the 
actual wants of the destitute families of 
the deceased, contributions have beén 
made by fellow-employes—but subscrip- 
tions have been varying in amount, un- 
certain in nature, of considerable annoy- 
ance to employes and administrative 
heads, and money obtained by depend- 
ents under such circumstances has been 
necessarily a gratuity rather than a pre- 
arranged and independent right. 

Voluxtary Subscriptions Prove 

Unsatisfactory 

4. Because, in most instances, amounts 
subscribe have been small compared 
with the needs of the dependents, and 
usually j sufficient or barely enough to 
ny Soctors’ bills and funeral expenses— 
eaving little, if anything, to enable de- 
Pendents to face the future or to main- 
tain a respectable existence until a re- 
adjustment could be made. 
ecause young Federal employes 


> not readily procure the protection in- 
Urance gives for present or probable 
ependen 


ts—but in too many cases de- 
€r securing such protection until ad- 





—, age makes premiums high or 
: ysica! condition makes insurance pro- 
—s impossible to obtain. 
on Be ause personal contacts and gen- 
phe Sul veys, as well as action taken by 
ee tt, “ederal groups clearly. indicate 
a : ere is a live demand for protec- 
lla cependents—especially among 

ure employes havi i 
amilies, y ing wives and/or 

- That a satisfactory i 

at ory insurance plan 

noe make Government positions more 
Valuable. jis 

Government Employes Must Have 


Different Plan 
Tn 


the “eb of these and other thoughts, 
ee rance committee of the Federal 
the Association made a study of 
Poll aes, and have concluded that 
of the numerous insurance plans 





now in effect and studied by the com- 
mittee seem feasible and applicable to 
the needs of Government employes for 
the following reasons: 


1. Because commercial group plan re- 
quires that premiums be paid by a cen- 
tral agent of the group. 

2. Because such an agency, except in 
special cases where an organization em- 
bracing group insurance as a feature ex- 
ists, would be difficult if not entirely 
impractical to maintain. 


3. Because the Government could not 
deduct premiums from employes’ sala- 
ries to meet obligations to a commercial 
company. 

4. Because intensive soliciting would 
be necessary to maintain a lower aver- 
age age group, and even such intensive 
soliciting would not bring satisfactory 
results. 


5. Because group plans usually give 
protection only from year to year or for 
relatively short periods, subject to re- 
newal. 

6. Because no provision is made for 
insured unable to pay during extended 
periods of disability, when salary ceases, 
and because, when for this or any other 
reason any premium payment stops, the 
insured is automatically dropped and 
cannot reenter the group plan. 

Because any commercial group 
plan, as applied to Government em- 
ployes, at best, presents an incomplete 

"2 See = b= groups. 
Submission of Plam to Executives Is 
Sought 






For these and other reasons, the com- 
mittee recommends that the general plan 
contained herein be submitted to the 
executive committee of the Federal Busi- 
ness Association for approval, and, if ap- 
proved, that it be submitted to the area 
coordinator to be forwarded to the Chief 
Coordinator, together with the recom- 
mendations as he deems proper. 

The reasons for these recommenda- 
tions are briefly as follows: 

(a) This plan would give greater con- 
fidence to insured, since any plan con- 
trolled and administered by the Federal 
Government would be immediately and 
permanently recognized as equitable, en- 
during, and wisely arranged. — 

(b) Administration costs would be 
eliminated and this saving would be re- 
flected in lower premiums. 

(c) Rates fixed would be practically 
permanent during payment periods he- 
cause: The average age of all Govern- 
ment employes as a group could be ex- 
pected to remain practically constant, 
and the death rate could reasonably be 
expected to also remain constant—thus 
giving assurance of perpetuity, stability, 
and unvarying cost. 

(d) Such a plan would be comprehen- 
sive enough to cover all permanent em- 
ployes not already receiving satisfactory 
insurance under Government supervision. 

(e) It would make unnecessary can- 
vassing and high pressure selling. 

(f) It would include all permanent 
employes of the Government not already 
receiving insurance protection under 
Government administration. 

(g) Because insurance is a plan of 
protection and saving that is often rec- 
ognized too late. 

(h) Because insurance is always found 
of increasing value and more highly ap- 
preciated as life advances. 

Insurance Necessary to Provide for 

Dependents 

(i) Because the average clear-thinking 
man or woman employed at a moderate 
or low salary realizes that he or she 





cannot safely face the future without 
protection for dependents. 

(j) Because insurance under Govern- 
ment control is the cheapest and safest 
insurance that can be procured. 

(k) Because group insurance means 
that a large number of persons band 
themselves together so that all may re- 
ceive protection cooperatively, by all 
sharing in the cost. 

(1) Because practically all are not only 
willing but glad to share in a sound and 
efficiently conducted system that will 
protect their dependents and the depen- 
dents of their coworkers. 

(m) Since this has been demonstrated, 
thousands of times, by voluntary contri- 
butions made to special relief appeals 
for dependents of deceased employes, 
even though in many cases they were 
not personally known to the contrib- 
utors. 

(n) Because once the plan becomes 
operative necessary deductions from sal- 
aries would be accepted as a definite 
procedure and current adjustments in 
living would be made in accordance 
therewith. 

This plan is submitted in such form as 
is intended to convey an idea in some 
detail—but not intended to be complete 
or with the thought that it should be 
followed exactly by those who finally 
draft the plan to be made effective. No 
intent is herein expressed or implied to 
the effect that any curtailment of free- 


dom in the working out of a definite 


the final plan; and’ the plan finally adopr- 
ed will be fully acceptable to those sug- 
gesting and desiring insurance under 
Government control and administration. 

No appropriation of powers, normal 
duties, or authority of those in adminis- 
trative positions, or in connection with 
the preparation of a final plan, is sug- 
gested or desired. 

This incomplete outline, therefore, is 
presented only as representative of the 
thoughts and wishes of a large group 
of Federal employes located in the sec- 
ond coordinating area, who hope the 
general idea will be approved and this 
digest will be helpful. 


General Ideas of Plan Are Outlined 


General ideas of the plan: 1. That a 
plan of Government life insurance be 
made available to all permanent em- 
ployes of the Government service pro- 
viding policies in amounts of $1,000 or 
multiples thereof, up to and including 
$10,000; that a policy of $1,000 shall be 
made mandatory for each permanent 
employe not already eligible to other 
Government insurance and that addi- 
tional amounts up to $10,000 shall be 
optional. 

2. That premiums paid by all policy- 
holders shall be the same for each $1,000 
policy and on the same basis for addi- 
tional amounts, except as provided in 
paragraph 16. 

3. That all present employes of the 
Government permanently employed, and 
not eligible to Government insurance, be 
issued policies without physical exami- 
nation. 

4. That all future permanent em- 
ployes of the Government coming within 
the scope of the plan be included, but 
subject to physical examination accord- 
ing to such requirements as will be es- 
tablished by the insurance department 
of the Bureau. . 

5. That the plan be controlled and 
administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment, in a somewhat similar way to that 
applied to retirement pensions and Gov- 
ernment insurance now in effect. 

6. That premium deductions be made 
from salaries. 


7. That the policy may be surrender- 
ed for cash at time of retirement or at 
time of total and permanent disability. 

8. That *policy may be converted to 
monthly or other period payments to be 
effective during life of retired or totally 
and permanently disabled policyholder; 
at time of retirement or total and per- 
manent disability. 

9. That policy may be converted to 
monthly or other regular period pay- 
ments to be effective during life of 
beneficiary specified at time of retire- 
ment or total and permanent disability 
of policyholder, but shall not become ef- 
fective until death of policyholder. 

10. But that the beneficiary so pro- 
vided for shall be none other than wife 
or dependent unmarried relative; but 
that no relative other than wife shall be 
considered dependent after having 
reached 18 years of age, unless mentaily 
or physically incapacitated, and unable 
to work and support himself or herself 
and not cared for by a city, State or 
the Federal Government, or by a private 
or public institution not already named, 
or by an individual or family by adop- 
tion or other permanent and satisfactory 
arrangement—except that a wife, who 
became such within five years previous 
to retirement or total and permanent 
disability subsequent thereto, shall not 
be included as a dependent within the 
scope of this plan. 

11. That in case of temporary dis- 
ability premiums shall cease 3 days af-~ 
ter employe’s. salary Cteases,and policy” 
shall remain effective,‘ but that in sich” 
an instance 30 days after restoration fo 
duty unpaid premiums shall become ‘due 
and payable by monthly or shorter pe- 
riod instalments amounting to one-half 
of regular premiums. 

12. That in the event policyholder be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled 
or dies before due premiums are paid, 
unpaid premiums shall be cancelled and 
beneficiaries shall receive full benefit. of 
policy. 

13. That the name of beneficiary or 
beneficiaries for straight life policv may 
be changed at any time during life of 
policyholder. 

14. .That all premiums be deducted 
monthly or at other periods when regu- 
lar salaries are paid. 


Policies Not Subject to Lien 


15. That policies shall not be subject 
to lien or other form of custody for 
debts, liability, or other responsibility 
either to the Federal Government, any 
State or any local form of government 
or to any private or public claims of any 
kind whatsoever without the consent in 
writing of the policyholder and benefi- 
ciary, or beneficiaries if more than one 
is included. 

16. That the average amount of poli- 
cies of policyholders above the average 
age of all policyholders shall not exceed 
the average amount of all policies of 
policyholders below the average ’age of 
all policyholders figured to the nearest 
$1,000 except: 

17. That. policies of eligibles seeking 
additional insurance above the average 
of the amount of all policyholders below 
the average of the ages of all policy- 
holders and figured to nearest $1,000 
shall have policies issued subject to pre- 
miums based on their respective ages at 
time tMe policies are secured, and furth- 
er, that such applicants shall be subject 
to a liberal physical examination, but not 
less rigid than will protect other policy- 
holders against especially hazardous 
risks, but that in no case shall amounts 
of policies exceed $10,000. 

18. That policies may be continued in 
the event a policyholder leaves or is 
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separated from the service as long as 
premiums are regularly paid, except that 
in the event an employe is separated 
from the service as the result of having 
committed a crime or capital offense the 
Government may, at the option of the 
insurance department, cancel the policy 
according to terms established for other 
policies subject to cash, surrender. 

19. That in the event a policyholder 
leaves or is separated from the service 
his policy will have a definite cash sur- 
render value according to equitable ad- 
justment taking into consideration his 
age and the length of time he has paia 
premiums. 

20. That loans may be obtained on 
policies according to estimated value of 
policy 30 days after retirement, separa- 
tion from service or total and perma- 
nent disability. 


Free Annual Physical Examinations 

21. That physical examinations for all 
policyholders may be secured annually 
free of cost. 

In the event beneficiary (and 
beneficiaries for straight life policies if 
more than one) is known to be dead or 
officially dead according to laws of State 
policyholder resided in at time of death, 
payment shall be made to normal heirs 
if any are living, but if no such heir or 
heirs are living amount of policy shall 
be the property of the living policy 
holders of the plan and shall be admin- 
istered according to best judgment of 
Insurance Department and in accordance 
with best interest of living policyholders. 

23. An insurance committee shall be 
appointed and maintained for the proper 
administration of the plan. 

24. In the event any policyholder be- 
comes separated from the Government 
service and at such time accepts the cash 
surrender value of his policy and in the 
event he again enters the Government 
service in a permanent capacity he shall 
be eligible to participation in the insur- 
ance plan: providing he pays back. pre- 
miums. that would -have- fallen due, but 
inthe event: this: is not. done he-shall be 
eligible to.-Government insurance only 
on terms provided for those securing or 
eligible to secure policies in greater 
amounts than the average of all policies 
of policyholders below the average of all 
ages. 





ATLANTIC LIFE ACES 





Tenth Annua! Convention Held; W. C. 
Woodward Leads Producers; 
President Swink in Chair 
The tenth annual Ace’s convention of 
the Atlantic Life was held at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel, Richmond, Va., last week, 
sessions taking five days. W. C. Wood- 
ward, general agent at Rocky Mount, N. 
C., the leading producer of the company 
by volume, was the convention president 
Angus O. Swink, president, took ‘the 
chair at the banquet. A feature of the 
proceedings was the presentation of the 
first twenty-five year service pin ever 
given by the company, which was award. 
ed to Col. Edward Everard Goodwyn of 
Emporia. Dr. Joseph H. Smith, district 
agent at Petersburg, was awarded a 

twenty-year service pin. 

_ President Swink made his first conven- 
tion address, and was followed by Chair- 
man of the Board Edmund A. Saunders. 


Other speakers were Dr. Frank “P 
Righter, medical director; Joseph A 
Boyd, general. agent at Montgomery, 


Ala., and Dr. Smith. At the -convention 
a new juvenile contract which the com- 
pany is to write was announced. 

The club leaders were W: C. Wood- 
ward, according to volume, and Angus L. 
Faulconer in the number of lives in- 
sured. The President’s cup, awarded 
each year to the agency with the best 
renewal record, went this year to the 
Atlantic Agency at Richmond. W. C 
Woodward, last year’s winner, was sec- 
ond this year. 

William H. Harrison, vice-president 
arid superintendent of agencies, present- 
ed twenty-two new general agents ap- 
pointed since the last convention. 

















STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





Announces the 
i Extension of its Territory 
to the West Coast 
and 
Its Entrance Into 
the State of Kansas 














INCORPORATED 1844 
and now in its 
EIGHTY-FIFTH YEAR OF SERVICE 

















NEWARK COMMITTEE MEETS 

The executive committee of the New- 
ark Life Underwriters Association has 
arranged for a meeting which will be 
held on Monday, September 23, at the 
office of Thomas M. Searles, 31 Clinton 
street, Newark. The executive commit- 
tee consists of Fred Lieberich, Jr., 
Thomas M. Searles, Ernest C. Hoy, 
Charles J. Schmitz, Ernest D. Finch, Sr., 
Alex F. Gillis, Albert W. Olson, Her- 
bert S. Manthe and Louis G. Rude. 


ALBRIGHT’S RECORD 

Dr. C. E. Albright of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Milwaukee, has won the 
highest production honors of that com- 
pany for the twenty-third successive 
year. For the year ending May 31, 1929, 
he paid for $3,940,000 in the Northwest- 
ern Mutual upon seventy-one lives. He 
has written more than $50,000,000 of in- 
surance in the Northwestern Mutual. His 
writings in other companies probably 
equal that amount. 





“Hello, Joe. 
dull today.” 





What do you say to a round of golf? Everything’s pretty 


“Make it Saturday afternoon, Walt. The Reliance Life prospect-finding 
service takes dullness out of my days. This afternoon I have appointments 
to see five real prospects who want to know about Perfect Protection.” 
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Illinois Life’s New 
Juvenile Policy Forms 


TWO ENDOWMENTS AT ACE @ 


To Be Issued in Multiples of $50 for 
Maximum of $2,000; Rates 
To Apply 








At the agents’ convention at the home 
office of the Illinois Life last week, 
President R. W. Stevens announced two 
new policies, both juvenile forms. Each 
of these forms is listed as a ‘Childs 
Endowment at 60,” one being a contin- 
uous premium policy and the cther a 
twenty premium policy. 

The “Child’s Endowment at 60” will be 
issued on an increasing insurance basis 
in multiples of $500 up to the maximum 
amount which is $2,000.° Both sexes 
within the age limits (one and «ine at 
nearest birthday) will be’ eligible for 
these policies. 

The beneficiary under this form will 
be termed the “Recognized Applicant” 
and must sign the application. ly pass- 
ing a satisfactory medical examination 
and paying an additional premium the 
recognized applicant may provide fot 
the waiver of future premiums in the 
event of his total and permanent dis- 
ability. 

These two policies: were prepared to 
bridge a gap in the agents’ line of con- 
tracts and because of their low rates and 
other attractive features should meet 
with the entire approval of the agency 
organization. 

A table of rates under each form fol- 
lows: 

Continuous Premium Child’s Endow- 

ment at Age 60 


Age Rate 
Less-than , 


8 15.78 

9 or more 

20 Payment Child’s Endowment 
At Age 60 

Age Rate 
Less than 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 22.06 
6 
7 
8 
9 


or more 





TRIPS SUPPLANT CONVENTION 





Manhattan Life General Ager'‘s Decide. 
to Make Individual Visits to 
New York 
Individual trips to the hom« office by 
the qualified agents have supp!anted the 
usual annual convention of th: Manhat 
tan Life of New York this y ar. By? 
vote of the general agents, |! was de 
cided to give those qualified « chree-day 


trip to New York City, at ‘'¢ agents 
own convenience any time | :ore No 
vember. While in New York vc aget 
will confer with the officers 0: the 
pany, study home office me: .ods, aa 
thresh out any problems they “ay have 


business 
ents wi 
see_ the 


The trips will be essential! 
trips, although the visiting 

have also the opportunity ‘ 
sights of New York. 


It was originally announce’ that & 
Manhattan convention would »¢ hel 
Atlantic City during the la week 
August, but the vote of the gene 


agents changed the plans. 





The Monarch Accident of Springfell 
Mass., has been licensed to write 11 
ginia. 
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Would Help Illiterate 
3 To Read and Write 


METROPOLITAN LIFE’S OFFER 








60 
Current Health Advertisement of Com: 
for pany Appeals to Public Spirited Citi- 
zens; Will Supply Material 
a An appeal of more than usual interest 
} 


ck is made in the current advertisement of 
ea the Metropolitan Life appearing in the 
national magazines in. which the com- 
ids pany offers its co-operation in helping 
: the many illiterate men and women in 
the United States to learn to read and 
write. The theme of the message is de- 
I be cidedly in keeping with the generous at- 


yasis titude taken by the Metropolitan Life 
num ever since its health advertising cam- 
exes 


paign was launched. 
































Fs Addressing its appeal to public spirited 
¥g citizens, the Metropolitan says: “Some- 
‘l where near you is a grown person grop- 
be ing in the dark, in many ways helpless 
-_ as a child, because he cannot read or 
= write. You can bring sunlight into his 
ee darkened life. More than that, you may 
— be the means of bringing him better 

- health—even of saving his ure. 
dis. “Today he cannot read messages on 
fe: disease prevention. He does not know, 
d to unless someone tells him, the important 
‘ tules of health or how to keep his fam- 
_ ily from having diphtheria, smallpox, or 
pve typhoid fever. These and other pre: 
= ventable diseases often make illiterate 
gency localities their breeding places and thus 
= endanger the health of the educated, de- 

spite all their precautions. 
dow: Not Impossible to Teach 

“Perhaps you share the mistaken be- 
te lief that it is impossible to teach grown- 
60. up illiterates how to read and write and 


that they are content to be illiterate. 









mi “Get the confidence of an illiterate and 
7 Sp ask him if he would like to be able to 
79 read and write. Tell him he can learn 
“10 to write his name in thirtv minutes and 
43 learn to read in a few months. In all 
78 a his eager response will amaze 
9.13 , “Ty . 
a It may surprise you to learn that the 
majority of illiterate persons in the 
ui eps States are native born—more 
nl oe three million illiterate Americans. 
098 aged of them have never had a chance 
132 x earn and do not know where to look 
168 Soest 
2.06 ae ete are not hard to find—a ser- 
244 wd farmhand, an employe in your 
22.83 pic. Your neighbor’s shop, a laundress, 
33,24 a a laborér in your neigh- 
? “ F 
23.06 Bm are — than 5,000,000 men 
men in the United States who 
NTION annot read health messages concerning 
“ panitation and prevention of disease— 
s Dect nm than 400,000 of them are in the 
to Pa € of New York, more than 300,000 in 
pansylvania, about 150,000 in Massa- 
office by ger ou can find them in every 
nted the [ime — the Union—in cities, in towns 
Manhat HE “Will one, Ustricts. 
By 3 ‘ ean s!ve someone a present that 
ir ; Hollars the exchange for hundreds of 
was de oma he ability to read and write—a 
hree-dat AF pon Which costs you nothing?” 
agent’ Hiivou, Diese ee says: “Find 
ve No Mean to eg you will help him to 


: nd writ » 
“e agents MME’ Life will ¢ e, the Metropoli 


end you, free of 
brooy Nui y- cost 
the com HMR ed writing pads and illustrated les. 
ods, al or beginners,” 
ry have TT 
business 


aa : ate AGENCY GAINS 
" - . etter 
Metin : ‘er, general agent of th 
etna Go “2 100 William street, Wee 
be 2%», NaS announced that th 
ve held it wad guid for $2,322,240 Pico the 
week it 1.759.700 rene — as compared to 
gene ns € month of August, 1928, 
bes paint not $562,540. The total busi- 
a Angus 3 fetney “fl the year 
a was ,/13, 
springfield od ares to $21,317,422 Mgrs po ae 
8, an increase of $5,395,806. 





INSURANCE 
STOCK 
PURCHASES 


made at present low prices 
should soon return excel- 
lent profits. Increased 
earnings in both under- 
writing and investment 
departments are resulting 
in larger actual values back 
ot the stocks of good in- 
surance companies, and 
these increasing values must 
eventually be reftected in 
higher prices for the securi- 
ties of insurance companies. 
At the present time when 
values are high and prices 
are low, our advice is to 


BUY 
INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Perez F. Huff Co., Inc. 


Members Unlisted Securities Dealers’ Association 
Members of the Association of Bank Stock Dealers 


75 Marwen Lanz, New Yorx 
Telephone Beekman 6480 





Sees Banks Loaning On 
Management Ability 


INSURANCE RECOGNIZES VALUE 





J. D. James of Scranton Tells Bingham- 
ton Gathering “It Is Better Security 
Than Real Estate 





Banks will in the future be loaning 
money on the management value of a 
company rather than on its real estate 
and machinary, was a point made by 
James D. James, of Scranton in an ad- 
dress at Binghamton last week, which 
was attended by many of the insurance 
— of the city. Continuing Mr. James 
said: 

“Life insurance is coming to fit in the 
needs of business. Partners should have 
policies of each ather’s life. It is inter- 
esting to know that life insurance re- 
presents 85% of the estates left in 
this country. It is a good nlace for 
business surplus, and business men are 
coming more and more to realize this. 
It has steadied the money market. It 
can ease the situation for business, when 
banks are crowded by speculations. I 
never heard of an insurance company 
going into bankruptcy. 

“There is a change in process for pro- 
tected income in insurance. Facts show 
that money left to beneficiaries is soon 
lost. Protected income is the answer 
to this condition. 

“The educational policy is a new 
branch which is easy to sell. It provides 
children with the money to secure an 
education.” 

Mr. James mentioned an applicant who 
came to him to secure $5,000 educational 
insurance for each of his two children 
when he only had $3,000 in favor of his 
wife. The agent refused to write the 
policies as he said the applicant’s first 
duty was to protect his wife. 





MET. NOW OWNS ENTIRE BLOCK 





Acquires Last Parcel to Complete Title 
to Block North of Main Building 
in New York City 


By the purchase of a plot at the cor- 
ner of Twenty-fourth street and Fourth 
avenue the Metropolitan Life now holds 
title to the entire block bounded by 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth streets, 
Fourth and Madison avenues. The com- 
pany has occupied buildings on the north 
side of Twenty-fourth street for a num- 
ber of years, the auditorium standing on 
the corner of Madison avenue opposite 
the Tower. 

From the Frederick P. Chase estate 
the company has bought the four-story 
building at 326-328 Fourth avenue and 35 
East Twenty-fourth street, forming the 
northwest corner of those thoroughfares 
for a stated consideration of $180,000 

The corner parcel fronts for about 
49.4 feet in Madison avenue and 20 feet 
in Twenty-fourth street and gives the 
Metropolitan Life control of the entire 
block which comprises a frontage of 
about 425 feet in each street and 197.6 
feet in each of the avenues. The Metro- 
politan Life has been assembling the site 
for several years, acquiring a few par- 
cels at a time. 





814,169 TEACHERS IN U. S. 


According to the latest compilation of 
statistics bearing on the subject, there 
are 814,169 school teachers registered in 
the United States, the National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C.,. de- 
clares, adding, “of this number 675,359 
are women and 138,810 are men.” 

Every one a prospect for the Retire- 
ment Income Bond, says Pacific Mutual 
“News& 





TRAVELERS CHANGES MEETING 

Because of a number of requests from 
members of the Travelers agency clubs, 
the company has changed the place of 
the 1930 agents’ convention from Wash- 
ington to Swampscott and the dates 
have also been changed from July to 
June 24 to 26. 
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Lane Agency Now Has 
20 Full Time Agents 


A HOUSEWARMING YESTERDAY 


Rapid Growth of Organization Necessi- 
tates More Space for New Producers; 
Agency School Started 


The Lane agency of the Home Life 
in New York City, which opened up 
two months ago, held a housewarming 
yesterday afternoon attended not only 
by agent and broker friends of the agen- 
cy but by several officers of the Home 
Life including James A. Fulton, agency 


vice-president, and Drs. Whitney and 
Woodford of the medical staff. 

The Lane agency has made such fast 
progress to date that it has leased an 
additional 1,800 square feet of space ad- 
joining its present offices in the 212 Fifth 
Avenue building. This additional space 
is to be used exclusively by new agents 
as the executive and clerical space is 
ample for future growth. 

There are now twenty full time pro- 
ducers in the organization and twenty- 
six producing brokers, all of whom have 
signed up since the agency started. A 
school for agents has also been formed 
under the direction of Frank L. Lane, 
supervisor, which has already completed 
its first course of study. The school is 
of six weeks’ duration. 

Apropos of the Labor Day holiday this 
week the Lane agency sent out to its 
friends the following message: 


“Labor Day” is just a day off 
from business. 

The other days of the year 
are just labor days for us. 
We help surplus men. 
Surplus men help us. 
Vacation time is over. 
Try us on your next line be- 
fore your sunburn wears off. 





GIVE CAMPBELL BIRTHDAY CAKE 


Little Rock Agency Sent Nineteen Mem- 
bers to Aetna Life Convention in 
Biloxi, Miss. 

The Gordon H. Campbell Agency of 
the Aetna Life of Little Rock, Ark., 
sent nineteen members to this year’s 
convention at Biloxi, Miss. The Camp- 
bell agency leads all the agencies in 
Arkansas. Its volume this year will run 

close to $20,000,000. 

A surprise birthday party was given 
Gordon H. Campbell on the occasion of 
the convention banquet. Among the 
other high lights of the convention pro- 
gram were talks on sales methods by 
Joseph S. Maryman, who for ten years 
has averaged over $1,000,000 a year; and 
by H. D. Edwards, who outlined some 
unique sales aids. At the convention 
golf tournament Rex Bixby, agency su- 
pervisor of the Campbell agency, won 
the prize for second low net score. 


LINCOLN NAT’L’S HONOR CLUB 

September will begin the Minute-Man 
drive of the Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. This honor club of 
Minute-Men has béen in operation ever 
since 1920 and has been rapidly increas- 
ing in size, importance, and interest 
aroused, until at present it is regarded 
by Lincoln National fieldmen as the su- 
preme honor club of the company. The 
contest for membership is staged during 
the last four months of the year and 
during this time it is the aim of every 
agent to produce approximately a full 
year’s quota of business for an ordinary 
agent. 





H. D. HART DINNER IN DENVER 


Hugh D. Hart, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, spent his vacation in 
Colorado and on July 27 was guest of 
honor at a banquet given by Frank H. 
Davis, local general agent. He addressed 
the guests on the topic, “Life Insurance 
and the Trend of the Times.” 


MADE N. J. GENERAL AGENT 


Judea Life Appoints Aaron Kriegel of 
Jersey City; Has Had Twenty Years’ 
Insurance Experience 
The Judea Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Aaron Kriegel of Jersey City 
general agent for the state of New Jer- 
sey. His office will be at 591 Summit 
avenue, Jersey City. Mr. Kriegel has 
had twenty years of insurance experi- 
ence. He expects to write a large volume 
of business and to have a considerable 

number of sub-agents. 


——, 
— 


Insurance Estate Questionnaire 


Under the heading of “Suggestions for 
Putting Your Life Insurance Estate in 
Order,” Douglas R. Deeble of El Cen- 
tro, Cal., working with the C. L. Ran- 
dolph & Son general agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life, San Diego, is using the 
appended questionnaire: 

1. Are beneficiary clauses properly 
drawn? Changing family situations may 
often require changes in these. Are you 
advised on the importance of naming a 
contingent beneficiary? 

2. Do you have a number of heavy 




















“R ROM your Com- 


pany’s point of view what is the 
best proof of the real desirability 
of properly planned Life Insur- 
ance as part of an estate?” 


—dad customer 


the fact that it is an increasingly 
important part of the estates of 
men of great wealth and keen bus- 
iness capacity. A man of wealth 
who died recently left $7,500,000 
in a Life Insurance Trust.” 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


14 Offices In 14 Manhattan Centers 
Foreign Representatives: in London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over One Hundred Million Dollars 


[ HE best proof is 


and Sydney 








premiums falling due about the sam 
time in the year? If so, do you want 
this inconvenient situation remedied? 
Are you paying on a quarterly or semj- 
annual basis when you could just as wel 
change to the annual, and save the extn 
charge? 

3. Are you making the best use of 
dividends on participating policies? Do 
you want to know more abcut the op- 
tional uses? 

Are you “renting” insurance-i, e, 
are you carrying a term policy? If 5, 
would you like to convert it to a per 
manent and more satisfactory form—in 
your present company? 

5. If your insurance does not pro- 
vide monthly benefits in case you are 
disabled from accident or illness, do you' 
desire such benefits added? 

: clause which will double the 
amount payable in the event of death 
by accident (within certain. limits) may 
be secured at small cost. If you do 
not have this protection, do you want it? 

7. Does part of your insurance pro- 
vide for payment to your beneficiary in 
income rather than all lump sums? If 
not, do you want to know more about 
this method of removing from beneficia- 
ries the burdens of administration? 

8. Do you want data on the forma 
tion of a life insurance trust for bene- 
fit of dependents? 

9. Have you made a will? 

The proved uncertainty of life and 
health is a challenge to the wise use 
of life insurance to assure the comple 
tion of life’s plans, regardless of what 
happens. Thus the advice, “Put your life 
insurance estate in order.” 

The greatest single idea in life insur 
ance is that it enables a man to accumt- 
late sufficient capital both to provide an 
income for himself if he lives and for 
his dependents if he dies. 

Life insurance deposits 
money saved—not spent. 


GEIST MADE MET. OFFICER 


represent 


Office Manager of Comptroller’s Depart: 
ment Appointed Assistant Secretary; 
An Authority on Conveyances 
Francis J. Geist, for the past thirty- 
six years connected with the Comptrd- 
ler’s Department of the Metropolitan 
Life, has been made an assistant se 
retary of the company. Mr. Geist start: 
ed as an office boy in that department 
and rose through various posts to 
manager of the office staff of the Comp- 
troller’s Department. Mr. (Geist handles 
the documents connected with city mort 
gages and is considered an authority @ 
conveyances although he is not 4 law- 
yer. 


NEW INVESTMENT ‘RUST C0. 

Articles of incorporatic: have = 
filed with the Secretary 0! State of Ir 
diana by the Colonial Underwriters, Int 
with a principal place of | :siness mJ? 
dianapolis. The corporation fas an im , 
capital stock of 2,500 sheres pear 
par value of $100 each an’ 5,000 rc 
having no par value. It < forme d 
buy and sell bonds or othc~ evidences % 
indebtedness of insuran: come | 
The incorporators are C. ! Iarsh, W- 
Call and J. H. Snow. 


MISSOURI STATE lL’ 

Hillsman Taylor, presic”! 
souri State Life, reports ° 
for production during ‘” 
months of $205,420,387 _ 14% ove 
group life. This is a ga‘ of ae he 
the corresponding perioc 19 os was 
ing July, 1929, $32,388,292 © 8025 
reported paid for, as agaist $20, 
during July of last year. 


© of the Mis 
cain in pat e 
» past sevel 
rdinary 4” 


TRAMMELL’S NEW BUILDIN, 


The building of F. J. fsamme Tratt 
tinsburg, W. Va., manage? peer: 
mell Agency of the Relan 
called The Reliance Life 
the first building in the town to 
over entirely to office space. 
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Fidelity Leader’s Club 
To Meet at Atlantic City 


c. M. HUNSICKER PRESIDENT 


Outside Speakers Will Include L. B. 
Henderson of Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau 








The annual convention of the Leader’s 
Club of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Phil- 
adelphia will be held at Maddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 9th to 
12th inclusive. The convention will be 
formally opened on the afternoon of the 
Oth by Frank H. Sykes, vice-president 
and manager of agencies. ; 

President Walter LeMar Talbot will 
extend a word of greeting to the visit- 
ing leaders at the opening session, after 
which the officers of the club will be 
duly installed by Professor John Dennis 
Mahoney, a high light in all Fidelity 
conventions. L. A. Mershon, former sec- 
retary of the trust company division of 
the American Bankers’ Association will 
discuss “Balancing an Estate,” while the 
opening session will be closed by the 
self-elected president of the Leaders, 
Clayton M. Hunsicker of Philadelphia, 
whose subject will be “Never Mind the 
Policy—Discover the Prospect’s Needs.” 

The Tuesday morning meeting will be 
opened by John W. Oliver of Philadel- 
phia who will talk on “Underwriting 
Life’s Possibilities.” Earle Schaeffer, 


' Harrisburg manager, will discuss “Pro- 
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gramming,” and R. F. Tull, secretary 
of the company, will speak on “For the 
Good of the Service.” L. B. Henderson 
of the Field Service Department of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
will close the morning session with an 
illustrated talk on “Prospecting.” 
L. A. Cerf, Jr., To Speak 
The New York manager, L. A. Cerf, 
Jr., will open the afternoon session with 
a description of his famous “Little Pro- 


gram Plan.” Other addresses will be 
given by these agents: R. L. Taylor, 
Memphis, ‘Tenn.; L. S. Wilson, Easton® 


Pa.; and by George H. Wilson, general 
counsel of the Fidelity Mutual. F. W. 
Heron, assistant manager of agencies, 
will discuss “Standardized Sales Talks.” 

Round table meetings will feature th 
Wednesday morning sessions. C. M. 
Hunsicker will lead a general discussion 
on “Business Insurance.” The selection 
committee, composed of officers of the 
company, will form another group to 
study “New Business Selection.” 

The closing session will include rapid- 
fire sales talks by several of the lead- 





ers; a talk on “Rated Disability and 
Double Deoth Benefits,” by H. Gordon 
urd, assistant actuary; and a discussion 
of Conservation,” by J. R. Sykes, comp- 
troller. ‘ae convention will close with 
the annu ‘i presentation of the awards 
and trophies to leaders. 
MAD SUPERINTENDENT 


Joseph P. Lee, formerly superintend- 


ent in the New York District No. 16, lo- 
_* East 180th Street, has been pro- 
_ fd to the superintendency of the 
Tovidence No, 1 District, succeeding 


Uperintendent Harry B. Brice, retired. 





According to officials of the company, 


ereeords of the Lincoln National Life 
Orie Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., for 
. ction gains in a single month were 
€n curing July this year. 


__ 


PRUDENTIAL PROMOTIONS 


Joseph P. Lee, William H. Jacobs and 
Thomas F. Mullen Advanced to 
Superintendents; Other Changes 
Three promotions to superintendencies 


have been made by The Prudential dur- ~ 


ing the past month. They include Jos- 
eph P. Lee now in charge of the Provi- 
dence District No. 1, succeeding Harry 
B. Brice, who retired recently. Mr. Lee 
joined the company’s forces in October, 
1921, and was assigned to the New York 
District No. 10. He was advanced to 
assistant in 1924 and in 1926 was trans- 
ferred to the New York District No. 16 
where he remained until his recent pro- 
motion. : 

Another promotion was that of Will- 
iam H. Jacobs who is now in charge of 
the Hamilton, Ohio, district. Mr. Jacobs 
became an agent for the company in 
September, 1906, and was made an as- 
sistant on March 15, 1909, which posi- 
tion he held until his promotion to su- 
perintendent. 

Thomas F. Mullen, the new superin- 
tendent in charge of the Pawtucket, 
R. L., district, joined the company as an 
agent in May, 1909, at New London, 
Conn. Three years later he was pro- 
moted to an assistant and transferred to 
Willimantic, returning to New London 
in 1927. Samuel E. Port, formerly su- 
perintendent at Warren, Ohio, has been 
transferred to Youngstown. Mr. Port 
was succeeded at Warren by Stephen 
Coldiron, formerly located at Hamilton, 
Ohio. 





U. OF C. SALESMANSHIP COURSE 


The University of Cincinnati an- 
nounces its annual fall term of life in- 
surance salesmanship, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Charles J. Rockwell, begin- 
ning October 2 and ending November 16. 
Sessions will be held on the last four 
days of each week to enable students to 
devote all of Monday and Tuesday and 
the greater part of the remainder of the 
week to soliciting. This term is given 
under the direction of the General 
Agents and Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati. . 

A special course on finance, investment 
and economics will also be given for 
those who wish to prepare for the C. L. 
U. examinations. 





BIG LOUISIANA GROUP 


The Louisiana Oil Refining Co. of 
Shreveport has purchased $2,500,000 of 
group insurance written by the Equitable 
Society on the contributory plan. This 
is one of the largest groups in the South 
this year. 





“The Appeal of Value Knows no Boundary, 
and 
Quality speaks a Universal Tongue” 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 








Sells Insurance By Pitching Hay 


Selling life insurance by pitching hay 
may seem to be a round-about way of 
doing business but Ed Melin of the Mis- 
souri State Life sold a policy that way. 
He is in Virginia, Minnesota, and his 
prospects are hard workers. When he 
does gain a few minutes with them he 
has to talk fast and convincingly. This 
is how he tells about it in the company’s 
home office “Bulletin”: 

“I had written a policy on a farmer 
living several miles out of Virginia and 


with a friend drove out to deliver the 
policy. While talking to my policyhold- 
er I was introduced to his brother, Eric 
Sorensen. Finding that his brother was 
without insurance protection of any kind 
I immediately asked for an opportunity 
to explain the benefits of insurance but 
found my prospect was planning to at- 
tend a ball game that afternoon and was 
working hard to get his hay hauled in 
time to go. As this ball game was a 
gala event in his life, and as the hay 
had to be gotten in before he could go, 
nothing I said could convince him that 
he had any time to spare. Finally I 
said: 

““Mr. Sorensen, you give me twenty 
minutes of your time and I'll pitch hay 
in return so you can go to the ball game.’ 

“Well, now, that’s a fair enough prop- 


osition,’ he replied, ‘I’ll take you up on 
that.’ 

“So for twenty minutes I talked insur- 
ance and in the end had his application 
for a $2,500 policy and after promising 
to pitch hay until it was all in I got his 
consent to return to town with my friend 
and have a medical examination that af- 
ternoon before the game. The rest of 
the afternoon I spent pitching hay, and 
although my muscles were plenty sore 
next day I considered myself amply re- 
paid. A few days later when I delivered 
this policy Sorensen remarked, ‘Son, that 
was an interesting game the other day, 
but I couldn’t forget you out here pitch- 


ing hay. I reckon you got the worst 
end of this deal.’ But I had other ideas 
as to that. 


“A short time later I sold two school 
teachers who thought they didn’t have 
time to talk by using the same method 
in gaining an interview. These teachers 
were busy getting ready for an exhibit 
and each declared she didn’t have time 
to talk insurance, but when I offered to 
assist in the preparations in return for a 
few minutes of their time they accepted 
my proposition and I spent several hours 
wielding the hammer, saw and other tools 
necessary in the construction of booths. 
After the exhibit was complete I spent 
thirty minutes presenting my insurance 
plan and left with an application from 
each of the ladies for a $1,000 policy.” 








45 YEARS OLD 
The Home Friendly Insurance Co. of 
Maryland is celebrating its forty-fifth 
anniversary. 


AT FRATERNAL CONGRESS 
John J. King of the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau attended the recent National 
Fraternal convention. 

















@s a well-earned 


Ppiness of its representatives. 





riticld, Massachusetts 
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1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


=a ation ablishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
cent Th official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
_ e Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
HBice anid Teputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
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FRED. H. RHODES, President 
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George T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 





The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 
Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


A strong and progressive Company, affording agents unusual money-making 
opportunities through a wide variety of Industrial and Ordinary policies adapted 


to the insurance needs of the whole family. 
OFFICERS 
B. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey Citv. N J 


S. R. Drown, Secretary 
B. C. Wise, Treasurer 
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Answers to Some C. L. U. 

Examination Questions 
TAKEN FROM ACTUAL PAPERS 
Not Cited as Perfect Answers But 


Merely Representative; Questions 
Involve Judgment 











The office of the dean of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters has 
issued some further answers to questions 
in the recent examination papers for the 
degree of C. L. U. It is explained that 
the answers are not cited as perfect an- 
swers to each question but rather to give 
representative answers. Many of the 
questions involve judgment. A few of 
the questions and answers follow. 

Question—A, B and C are proposing 
to engage in business together. What 
are the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of a partnership and a cor- 
porate form of association ? 

Answer :—My advice to A, B and C 
would be to give consideration to the 
following factors: 

Partnership—Advantages: 1. 
formal combination. 2. 


Less 
Can pool the 
skill and resources of several persons so 
that each may contribute his particular 
qualifications for the benefit of all. Thus 
one may be a sales manager, another a 
financier and the third a production ex- 
pert. 3. Not so closely regulated by the 
state as a corporation. 4. 
lower. 

Disadvantages: 1. Each partner may 
bind all. 2. Unlimited liability of part- 
ners. 3. Death of any one dissolves the 
partnership. 4. Difficulty of withdraw- 
ing or transferring interest. 5. May not 
be able to get enough capital. 

Corporation—Advantages: 1. 
petual succession. 1. Transferability of 
stock. 3. Stockholder may not person- 
ally bind the company. 4. Liability is 
limited to amount of interest with the 
exception that in some cases, as bank 
stock, there may be double liability. 5. 
Can combine the capital of many. 6. Can 
use large scale methods of production. 
7. Can secure a national interest in the 
success of a concern by widespread stock 
holding. 

Disadvantages :—1. Absentee landlord- 
ism—the people who put up the money 
have little control in many cases over 
its management. 2. Possible abuses from 
concentration of so much capital. 3. 
Higher taxation. 4. Stricter state regu- 
lation and supervision. 

Question: What acts are within the 
express and implied powers of a corpora- 
tion? Discuss. 

Answer :—A corporation is an artifi- 
cial person created by law which is ex- 
pressly given the right: a—Of perpetual 
succession, or for a given period of 
years; b—To sue and be sued; c—To 
use a seal; d—To own property; e—To 
make contracts and do everything else 
which may be necessary to carry on the 
business for which it was created. 

It is impliedly given any powers which 
are not expressly stated but which would 
reasonably be necessary to carry on its 
corporate activities. : 

Question :—Crawford, a widower, has 
four children, age 30, 25, 21 and 19 
years, respectively. The oldest is a 
daughter; the others are sons. He wishes 
to have them participate equally in his 
estate. The intestate law of the state 
provides for equal distribution under the 


Taxes ugually 


Per- 


circumstances. Is there any occasion 
for Crawford to make a will? Explain. 
Answer :—Crawford certainly should 


make a will. First of all, it is less ex- 
pensive than transfer under the intestate 
law. Secondly, he has one minor child, 
and in his will he can appoint a guar- 
dian, saving expense as contrasted with 
appointment by the surrogate’s or or- 
phan’s court, and moreover, make sure 


the guardian is someone he desires, 
rather than risk the appointment of a 
stranger or relative stranger. Also, if 
he died intestate, his administrator would 
be required to convert his estate into 
cash before distribution which might in- 
volve liquidation loss and diminish the 
amount to be distributed, whereas if he 
made a will his study of his affairs might 
indicate that he should direct a distribu- 
tion in kind, securities, real estate, etc., 
to his various children. Finally, he might 
conclude through drawing his will that 
specific “kind” distribution in equal 
amounts to individual children would be 
beneficial, such as a home if he owned 
one to the daughter, etc. 

Despite the fact that the intestate law 
of his state provides for equal distribu- 
tion to children of a widower, and that 
no apparent injustice in amounts would 
be done, his examination of the subject 
will show that he should make a will. 
The making of his will permits of a 
testamentary trust, etc., in favor of his 
daughter, giving her income rather than 
principal, etc. 





BRAILEY SUCCEEDS McNUTT 





New England Mutual General Agent 
at Cleveland Resigns Because 
of Poor Health 





After forty years of service Harry F. 
McNutt, general agent of the New Eng- 
land Mutual at Cleveland, has resigned 


and will be succeeded by Earle W. 
Brailey. Mr. McNutt’s health makes it 


impossible for him to carry on the ex- 
acting work of the agency. During his 
long service with the company he not 
only built up a strong agency staff and 
placed a large volumne of well-selected 
insurance on the books, but established 
an enviable position in the business and 
social world of Cleveland. 

Mr. Brailey has been Assistant Super- 
intendent of agencies. 
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of VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN G. WALKER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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BRADFORD H. WALKER, Pres, 





MASONIC ORDER POLICY CHANGE 





Buffalo Organization Puts Insurance On 
New Basis of Revised Rates; May 
Assess Old Policies 


The Buffalo Life Association, a Ma- 
sonic fraternal organization, is placing 
its policy change on a voluntary basis. 
The company, in conjunction with many 
other fraternals, is compelled to place 
purchasers of insurance whose policies 
were dated prior to 1919 on a new basis. 
The holders of such policies may either 
buy insurance at new rates or retail 
their old policies subject ‘to assessment, 
it was paid. About 8,000 men are effect- 
ed by the change. 





LAKE ERIE AGENCY 
The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
has established a branch office at Cleve- 
land under Edward G. Portch, the or- 
ganization being known as the Lake 
Erie Agency. Mr. Portch has been in 
life insurance for twenty years. 


RECOVERS FROM MUMPS 
Carey G. Arnett, president of the Inter 
Southern Life, Louisville, who recently 
was taken ill with the mumps while in 
Boston, has recovered and returned to 
his office in Louisville. 











All You Need 


In Accident Insurance 


Our new “Brokers’ Outline of Accident 
Insurance” gives all the information you 
need to select the right kind of contract for 


your prospect. 


Send for a copy of this and for a set of 
circulars for prospects describing each con- 


tract. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 








Annuities Becoming 
Increasingly Popular 


C. E. NELSON CITES REASONS 





Variety of Contracts, Disability and 
Federal Tax Laws Affect Desirability, 
Says Missouri State Man 





C. E. Nelson, manager of the mathe- 
matical and change division of the Mis- 
souri State Life, says in a recent num 
ber of the “Bulletin” that annuities are 
becoming increasingly popular since the 
development of the many new contract 
forms. Old form annuities have been 
linked up with insurance protection un 
til there are now many practical annuity 
contracts being offered which fit in with 
every modern trend of income insurance 

Mr. Nelson believes that the average 
person has a wrong impression of annw: 
ity contracts. He too often concludes 
that an early death leads to clear profit 
for the company not considering that the 
annuity yield is based on a mortality 
table under which a certain number of 
deaths is expected each year 


The earliest and simplest of annuity 
was the Single Premium Immediate Ar- 
giuity, but experience has shown that 
most people cannot afford to pay a single 
premium, but would like to make some 
provision for an old age annuity through 
‘annual payments. Thus the Deferred 
Annvity has been increasing in popular 
ity, and the various companies have pre: 
sented diversified forms of this contract. 
It is written with or without the cash 
refund feature. 


Regarding Cash Refunds 


The cash refund feature is desirable 
because of the psychological effect o 
the annuitants as he will feel better sat- 
isfied knowing that the return from his 
annuity contract will be at least as great 
as the premium he paid. However, ™ 
a great many cases it would be better 


for the annuitant, if insuralle, to bl 
the annuity without the refund an ‘4 
addition life insurance to provide the 


amount 18 
last illness 


death benefit. A  constan' 
usually needed to provide fo: 


and funeral expenses, while the amount 
payable upon death under refund am 
nuity may vary from nothin: to the to- 
tal of the maximum number ©/ premiums 


under the contract. 


Joint annuities are in man: 
tical on the lives of a husha 


-ases prac: 
| and wile, 


. . i. J in. 
or brother and sister, says +'F Nr 
The income during the joi! wre 
less than that under two separate Sim 


; fe eg, Shae he 
life annuities each purchase( »y er? 
single premium but is larger than u 


either single life annuity after the firs! 
death. This is an ideal contract ae 
old couple having a limited estate a 
no dependents as it enables ‘hem to a: 
tain the maximum income from their ¢ 


i nome ing 

tate with no fear of the Pe ia 

exhausted before both are (cad. fits to 
The adding of disability benet® . 


one . ae s im 
most annuities issued today «!S0, ee 
creased the desirability. !' !5 saa 
of course, subject to medical ex@ 


tion as under straight insurance. £ come 

In addition to the multiph«ity ° beet 
tract forms, another impetus has. cade 
given to annuities within the last "Fe 
by the Federal Income Tax and the 
eral Estate Tax. 
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100 A ttend Connecticut 
General’s Convention 


LAIRD DISCUSSES DISABILITY 





ident Huntington Welcomes Dele- 
"Cie rad Convention Held at Virginia 
Hot Springs 





The Connecticut General field conven- 
tion was held in Virginia Hot Springs, 
this week. President Robert W. Hunt- 
ington delivered the address of welcome. 
Approximately 400 field men and Home 
Office representatives attended. One of 
the talks which held close attention was 
that of John’ M. Laird, vice-president, 
who has been so active in committee 
work having to do with uniform dis- 
ability. He concluded his talk as follows: 

“In December 1928, the national con- 
vention of insurance commissioners ap- 
pointed a committee of five insurance 
department actuaries to” recommend 
standard disability provisions. These 
two committees, one chosen from com- 
pany officials and the other representing 
insurance departments, have worked to- 
gether and have secured outside opinions 
through public hearings, correspondence 
and interviews. The ten men on these 
two committees represented various 
sections of the country and widely di- 
vergent points of view. It is significant 
that they have finally made an unani- 
mous recommendation in the form of a 
joint report. 

“If this report is adopted by several 
key states, the most liberal disability 
clause permitted will grant waiver of 
premium and monthly income of $10 per 
thousand, the first monthly payment at 
the end of four months. If a more 
liberal disability benefit is to be granted, 
it must be as accident and health insur- 
ance, subject to the accident and health 
standard provisions. 

“If the joint report is adopted by the 
national convention of insurance com- 
missioners, it will probably be used as 
the basis for a ruling by several insur- 
ance departments. On the other hand, 
if the joint report is rejected, each state 
may try to work out its own salvation. 
Massachusetts has already formulated a 
tuling restricting disability benefits and 
California has introduced legislation but 
both have postponed consideration of the 
problem in the hope of securing uniform 
action throughout the country. So much 
publicity has recently been given to the 
losses on disability, particularly in the 
large companies, that it is practically cer- 
tain that some states will take action 
soon. It would be most unfortunate if 
we had several different interpretations 
of what may be permitted as disability 


with life insurance. The joint report 
Presents the only basis for uniform 
action throuchout the important states.” 


Discounting Future Incomes 
Vice President Walter I. King, pre- 
siding at the business sessions, discussed 
instalment buying from the standpoint of 
the nation living upon its income. In 
fact, he declared that through the reval- 
nce of the instalment buying the nation 
Was living at the present time on its 
jo income. Individuals and families 
Te Decoming so largely dependent upon 
Personal activities that some means for 


t ; ane ae ° 
€ Continuation of this income is needed 


to face sad 

Any ace tuture hzards; he declared. 

before” insurance is growing as never 
» and the process of buying an 

state on —o 


jim the instalment plan through 
en tg 's becoming a fundemental 
i “pon which our economic structure 
hue deve loped.” 
Tee things for th 
apd -5. e€ agents to re- 
Member jn ig 


basing pl f i 
duct; nN pasing plans for their pro- 
ction work were given as follows by 


; i Ing; 

one owt ae space of less than 
ed an t : ; 

a8 changed y years this nation 


ere th from an agricultural nation, 
Selves ¢ € Population produced for them- 
€ir own substistence, to nation 








of income producers and wage earners 
whose very livelihood depends upon the 
continuation of that income. 

2. That insurance, the only certain 
method of guaranteeing the continuation 
of income in event of disability or death, 
is an ever growing need of our social 
structure. 

3. The public in general is growing 
more appreciative of this fact, and as 
a result will buy insurance in greater 
amounts in the years to come than they 
ever have before. 

Claude H. Voorhees, attorney for the 
company, said that the prospect can af- 
ford life insurance if made to want it 
more than other things his dollar will 
buy. He asserted that too much money 
is being spent for unnecessary things. 
The average man will spend his dollar 
for that which appeals to him most. 
Thus, the life underwriter is confronted 
with the job of presenting life coverage 
not only accurately but attractively. 


The other speakers included Commis- 
siner Dunham of Connecticut, talking of 
“Life Insurance Today;”’ George W. 
Finn, Wilkes-Barre, who made the res- 
ponse of greeting for the agents; Hugh 
Kemp, Philadelphia, whose subject was 
“Stimulating Production;” and Charles 
S. Merriam, Springfield, whose topic was 
“Practical Prospecting and _ Selling.” 
George R. Hassenplug, Wilkes-Barre 
and Thomas O’Berry, Raleigh, N. C. dis- 
cuseed the same subject. Stuart F. Smith. 
Cleveland, talked on “Estate Planning;” 
R. Spencer McClure, Jr., spoke on “The 
Personal Qualifications of a Sucessful 


Agent;” the subject of Milton D. 
Pomeroy, Springfield and Clifton I. 
Reading, Providence was “Increased 


Sales Through Income Selling;”’ Doug- 
las T. Smith, Hartford, discussed “Trust 
Settlements as an aid to Selling;” and 
George A. Bredehoft, Field Service 
Supervisor -talked on “Income Planning.” 
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Toronto Convention 
To Draw Big Crowd 


GOVERNMENT IS 





INTERESTED 





Reception by Lieutenant Governor of 
Ontario; McConkey to Preside at 
Banquet; List of Speakers 





There is every indication that the joint 
international meeting of the insurance 
commissioners in Toronto this month 
will be the largest -attended that has 
been held in some time. The leading 
government officials are expressing keen 
interest in the proceedings and invita- 
tions have been sent by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario and Mrs. William 
B. Ross to a reception on Wednesday, 
September 18, at the Government House, 
Toronto. It is the sixtieth annual ses- 
sion of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners and the twelfth 
annual conference of the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada. The meetings are 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. T. G. 
McConkey is chairman of the convention 
committee. 

The convention opens on September 
17 with addresses of welcome by G 
Howard Ferguson, Prime Minister of 
Ontario; R. Leighton Foster, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, Ontario, and 
Mayor Samuel McBride of Toronto. Re- 
sponses will be by Clarence Wysong of 


Indiana and H. G. Garrett of the Cana-, 


dian commissioners. Howard P. Dun- 
ham, president of the American Commis- 
sioners, and Arthur E. Fisher, president 
of the Canadian superintendents, will 
give presidential addresses. The rest of 
the day will be devoted to a luncheon, 
sight-seeing trips, golf tournament and 
a bridge party. At midnight there will 
be the annual Pamunkey pow-pow. 
Two Hour Debate on Disability 


On Wednesday Commissioner Sullivan 
of New Hampshire will have a paper on 
automobile merit rating and there will be 
reports of the committees on disability 
clauses. Discussion on disability is lim- 
ited to two hours. After that the lieu- 
tentnt-governor will give a_ reception. 
The banquet on Wednesday night with 
T. G. McConkey as chairman will be a 
very large affair and will include two 
addresses, one by the Prime Minister of 
Ontario, G. Howard Ferguson, who will 
be introduced by Leighton McCarthy, 
president of the Canada Life. Arthur 
B. Wood, vice-president and actuary of 
the Sun Life, will introduce President 
Dunham of the American convention. 

On Thursday Superintendent Conway 
will deliver his address on “Investments 
of Insurance Companies.” It will be dis- 
cussed by Commissioner Yenter of Iowa. 
Commissioner Livingston of Michigan 
will have a paper on the agency situation 
and that will be discussed by Commis- 
sioner Taggart of Pennsylvania. On the 
afternoon and evening of Thursday there 
will be a boat trip to Niagara Falls and 
the Queenston Development of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. The convention will be the 
guests of the Prime Minister and the 
Government of Ontario at Niagara Falls. 

On Friday the 13th at the Canadian 
Commissioners’ convention the following 
subjects will be discussed: “Desirability 
of Further Revision of Provincial Laws 
Respecting Life Insurance Reserve”; 
“Statutory Conditions in Life Con- 
tracts”; “Authority of Life Insurance 
Agents”; “Limitation of Risks”; “Rebat- 
ing”; “Annual Statement Blanks”; “The 
Credit Evil and Free Insurance”; “Uni- 
form Definitions”; “Fire Insurance Leg- 
islation”; “Automobile Insurance Legis- 


lation”; “Licensing of Insurance Ad- 
justers”; “Over-Insurance of Fire 
Risks”; and “Accident and Sickness In- 


surance.” 

On Monday the 16th Clarence W. 
Hobbs will talk on “Supervision of Su- 
per-Instirers.” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 





Everybody knows 
Golf Tips Which that lots of life insur- 
Will Make Friends ance is written—indi- 


If Not Sales’ rectly, at least—in 

golf clubs after a 
strenuous day on the links. Sitting at 
the nineteenth hole after the latest fun- 
ny stories are told and the personalities 
are tossed off many an agent veers the 
conversation towards insurance and gets 
away with it. But it has to be done 
tactfully, of course. All of which leads 
up to some tips given by F. Lynn Lantz 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, which are published by the “Radi- 
ator.” They are somewhat worldly wise; 
cynical, too, and are given for what they 
are worth: 

Don’t talk life insurance while on the 
links. 

Don’t fail to let your opponent win 
occasionally, even though you might eas- 
ily have beaten him. 

Don’t fail to congratulate him on a 
shot well played. 

Don’t razz him when he makes a poor 
shot. 

Don’t sing the blues if you are off 
your game; you may be better the next 
time. 

Don’t put down anything but the cor- 
rect amount of strokes taken. 

Don’t criticize others with whom you 
have played. 

* * *£€ 


A Cincinnati man, 

Insurance Returns successful in business 

More Than and 72 years old, 

From Stock bought $100,000 in the 

Union Central! recent- 

ly. He told the editor of “The Agency 

Bulletin” how he came to apply for the 
insurance. Here’s what he said: 

“T have always been a great believer 
in life insurance. I have not only preach- 
ed it but practiced it. Before I was 35 
years old I carried $100,000 of life in- 
surance, and that was considerable when 
I was a young man. Of late years I 
have been doing some serious dabbling 
in the stock market, have been success- 
ful in my operations, and feel rather 
satisfied. 

“But the other day when I was look- 
ing Over my insurance papers it occurred 
to me to compare my stock profits with 
my life insurance as an investment. So 
I began making the calculations. It took 
several days, off and on, and when it 
was all over I found that my life insur- 
ance was a better investment than my 
stocks! I wouldn’t have believed it if 
a life insurance man had told me. But 
my own figures proved it conclusively, 
beyond doubt.” 

ae 


Some practical ad- 
vice on analyzing in- 
dividual prospect’s 
needs and determin- 
ing the types of poli- 
cies to present was given by John H. 
Leaver, agency supervisor of the Mis- 
souri State Life, in an address before 
the Hundred Thousand Convention of 
that company. 

If the “needs” method is going to be 


Four Methods 
of Presenting 


Needs 


GETTERS£-% 


used, there are four distinct ways to pre- 
sent our plans. 

1. The method of “no method.” Here 
the agent says, “I was just in the neigh- 
borhood, and dropped in to see you for 
a minute.” This is not advised by Mr. 
Leaver. 

2. The verbal presentation with-a defi- 
nite plan, outlining with pencil the needs 
and suggestions as the interview pro- 
ceeds. 

3. The written form of one contract 
plan. This is a presentation of one par- 
ticular policy form which appears to 
cover in a special way the needs of the 
majority in a certain general classifica- 
tion. 

4. The prepared analysis plan, which is 
Mr. Leaver’s choice. 

> ke. 


To people who 


Monthly can’t pay life insur- 
Premium ance premiums be- 
Talk cause they claim to 


lack the funds the 
Equitable of Iowa says they may only 
think they lack them because when they 
hear the amount of a year’s premium 
they forget that they can pay premiums 
oftener than once a year, and in small 
sums. It then launches, in the agency 
paper, “Equiowa,” into a talk about 
monthly premiums, saying in part: 

This method of premium payment will 
be adopted more and more because it 
coincides with the financial disbursement 
program of the average American home. 
A prospect feels that it is no hardship 
to pay $15, $25, or even $40 a month 
while an annual payment of $180, $300 
or even $480 seems very difficult because 
it is not in accord with the financial 
habits of the prospect. In some cases 
an annual premium paying policy of life 
insurance has a hard time supplanting 
the appeal of radios, automobiles, new 
furniture, bond investment, etc., all of 
which can be purchased on the monthly 
payment plan usually bearing a very high 
carrying or interest charge. 

Monthly premium prospects will be 
found among those people who receive 
their income once a month or oftener. 
Salaried or professional people are 
the best examples. Since the monthly 
premium plan was announced in January 
about 8% of the company’s paid-for 
business has been on this basis. Al- 
though there is a minimum premium 
requirement, the average premium far 
surpassed it. Monthly premium policies 
averaged $10,777.94 for this period, or 
more than three times the averagé sized 
policy of the company in 1928. Pros- 
pects capable of paying monthly pre- 
miums will materially increase the 
agent’s production as shown by our ex- 
perience to date. 





OFFICE UNDER YOUR HAT 


“One of the attractive things about 
selling insurance is that all your equip- 
ment is always under your hat. You can 
work just as well in Havana or Los An- 
geles as in New York,” says “The New 
Yorker.” 








Policy Holders 
Holders 


BANKERS 


Established 1879 








Total New Life Insurance on Policy 
esses chee $18,208,394 


LIFE 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Eighteen Million Plus on the 
Lives of Policy Holders 


January 1, 1929, to July 31, 1929, inclusive 
Percentage of Total New Life Insurance. . . 25 
Total Number Applications on Lives of 


3,427 


COMPANY 


Des Moines, !owa 








If you are looking 

A for an approach, 

Curiosity work out an idea that 

Approach takes advantage of 

people’s inadequate 

knowledge of insurance contracts, says 

the Aetna Life. A person is always re- 
ceptive to anything new. - 

“Select some of the less familiar fea- 
tures of our modern insurance contracts 
and use them to get people interested,” 
says the company. 





MIDDIES NOW ELIGIBLE 

Government life insurance will be 
available to midshipmen who served on 
an active duty basis during the World 
War, according to a ruling by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, transmitted to the De- 
partment of the Navy on August 29. 
Therefore, those officers who were mid- 
shipmen during the war and who have 
submitted application for Government in- 
surance but have not been granted it be- 
cause of a prior ruling of the Veterans’ 
Bureau that they were not eligible there- 
for, may now re-submit their application 
to the Bureau with probability of favor- 
able reconsideration. 


UTICA GENERAL AGENT 
John J. Sutton has been appointed 
general agent for the Manhattan Life 
at Utica, N. Y., with offices in the May- 
ro building there. 








TO BROKERS 


GUARANTEED INCOME 
POLICY in any amounts 
without medical examination 
—worth your while to inquire 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. H. JONES, Mgr. 





110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 5058-6691 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











“In This Way 
A 


size. 


degree of its service. 
its service broadens. 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now as 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know chat 
success is according to the natural law of compensation- 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselve: 


that 


The Mutual Life Insurance Comp:ay 
of New York 


New York, WN. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-Presiden‘ 


Manager of Agen ™-°s 





————— 
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Approaches That Have 
Been Used Successfully 


F. W. Gale, superintendent of agen- 
cies; of the Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has collected the fol- 
lowing twenty-two approaches which 
have been used successfully by agents 
of the Lincoln National: 

1. Get name of family from neighbors 
who are policyholders, then say: “Mr. 
Blank, J am your neighbor’s agent for 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
May I step in?” 

2 L. G. Saunders uses this ap- 
proach: “Good morning. Mr. Blank, 
when you were born, you had a father, 
a mother and a name. Don’t you think 
it would be fine for sentimental reasons 
to make your mother the beneficiary of 
a $5,000 life insurance’ policy?” 

3, For a home-owner: “Mr. Blank, it 
interested me to learn*that you had 
bought a home; I have one of my own. 
Have you ever thought about making it 
truly and permanently yours and your 
family’s ?” 

4, For a young man: “Good morn- 
ing. I am looking for a young man be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty, interested 
in saving some money.” 

5. “Mr. Blank, I want to show you 
what 3% of your income will do.” 

6. “Have you ever been vaccinated 
against old-age dependency ?” 

For a business man: “Your divi- 
dends are safe as long as the organiza- 
tion is running smoothly. But, what 
would happen if you were not here to 
keep it so?” 

8. For an auto owner: “Did you read 
of the automobile accident on —— street 
yesterday where —— lost his life? Have 
you ever thought of your own hazards 
asa car owner?” 

9. “What about your own old man? 
What abou! the old man coming down 
the road to meet you?” 

10. “Mr. Blank, have you decided yet 
to what college you will send your boy?” 


I. Display to the prospect a few 
Crisp, new collar bills promptly followed 
with the question: “Mr. Jones, how 


would you like to have paid to you at 
some future convenient date a thousand, 
~ thousand or five thousand of these 
ollar bills, and if you knew that it 
ea only require an annual deposit 
Y you of about three of these (here at 


- point lay down three new pennies) 
T each dollar, would that be inter- 
esting ?” 

12, Mr. Prospect, does your firm pay 


you a pension 
sixty-five ? 

a Prodi ce the company’s circular 
py re of an old man on the 
sees » an waen presenting it to a pros- 
wl Say, “\Vhere will you be at age 


when you reach age 


Sixtv-f,.- r F 

Fd og ave you given that much 

four Mr. Prospect? If you haven't, 

sitions ae to make some simple sug- 
Or an annui i 

Z on” nuity income for the 

nthe a the company’s circular 

sites oH be in soliciting business 

w na § ° 

When old ate to the prospect: 


pe ige comes, which will it be 
independence or dependence ?” 


“ 
a 4 ~~ Prospect, it has been sug- 
much Tad -~ that you might be very 
Shination rested in some worth while in- 
and how concerning a man’s par value 
; ae. par value may suddenly 
tions, ‘Oo severe downward fluctua- 


am prepared to gi h 
in : e give you suc 
famrmation which T shall be glad to 
part?) “thout any obligations on your 
16. “y 
Vy de Mr. Prospect, if you knew that 
finn ete with my company say, 
long as y to fifty dollars per month, as 
i: live, that my company would 
hundre “fe guarantee the payment of a 
ong as hn tl a month to your wife as 
ested >” € lives, would you be inter- 


17. An approach for a doctor: “Doc- 
tor, have you any old delinquent “ac- 
counts receivable” for which you would 
be willing to receive a cash settlement 
at some future convenient date? My 
company is prepared to submit such a 
plan to you without any obligation on 
your part which is the occasion of this 
call.” (A life insurance policy for the 
amount of his book accounts will collect 
them in full at his death.) : 

18. “Mr. Prospect, with the thought 
that you could use a practical desk cal- 
endar, and would appreciate it, I have 
called to present this to you. We are 
very much interested in keeping the 
name of our company before men like 
you, and at some time convenient to 
you, I would like to present some sug- 
gestions, which to you at this time, I 
know will be worth while. What time 
during the day are you the least busy 
—10 o'clock in the morning or around 
2 o'clock in the afernoon?” 

An approach for a real estate 
man: “Mr. Prospect, if you could buy 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


proposition. 
3, 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 





that valuable piece of improved property 
over there for a down payment of only 
3% of the total purchase price, and equal 
annual payments thereafter, and if you 
could at the time of purchase be guar- 
anteed that in the event of your prema- 
ture death all future payments would be 
canceled and a clear deed to the prop- 
erty would pass to your heirs or estate, 
would you be interested?” 

20. “Mr. Prospect, I have a very in- 
teresting plan for buying $1,000 on the 
instalment plan, in which, it is believed, 
you will be interested. May I have a 
few minutes of your time to tell you 
about it?” 

21. “Mr. Prospect, may I ask you a 
question?” Answer: “Yes.” “Do you 
believe in saving money?” Answer: 


“Yes.” “I thought you would answer as 
you did and, therefore, I know you will 
be very much interested in our Insured 
Savings Account about which I have 
come to talk to you.” 


22. Approach for use in connection 
with a little savings bank: “Mr. Pros- 
pect, can you save ten cents a day? If 
you really wanted to, Mr. Prospect, 
couldn’t you save ten cents a day, and 
if you knew that by so doing under our 
sound plan of savings you would increase 
Your estate $1,000, wouldn’t you be in- 
terested? If I may have a few minutes 
of your time now, I will gladly sit down 
and tell you briefly all about the plan, 
which, as I said before, is sound, for it 
is sponsored by one of the country’s 
largest financial institutions.” 





MIssoOURI 
STATE 
LIFE 


The Progressive Company 

















‘— continued rapid growth and expansion of 
the Missouri State Life has back of it. the 
Progressive ideas and Careful planning of seasoned 
executives plus the active and hearty co-operation 
of a happy, hard-hitting field force. 
drive straight ahead on production is due to careful 
selection of agents, close co-operation with those 
selected and high aggressiveness on the part of 
the men in the field. 4 The Company is rapidly 
nearing the “Billion and a Quarter” mark in 
amount of insurance in force. 


G Power to 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, PrEsIDENT 
St. Louis, Missouri 





Admitted Assets Over 
$131,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force Over 


$1,200,000,000.00 
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Northwestern National 
Agents Meet at Niagara 


PRES. ARNOLD ON PROGRESS 





Business Sessions and Banquet Features 
Of Eastern Regional Agents 
Convention 





President O. J. Arnold of the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, 
opened the eastern regional convention 
of the agents of the company held at 
Niagara Falls last week. The features 
of the meeting were three lively busi- 
ness sessions and a banquet. 

The year 1928 was marked by great 
expansion in the business getting organi- 
zation of the company, and also by sub- 
stantial reductions in the ratio of ag- 
gregate management expenses to new 
and renewal premiums. 

“While we increased our new paid-for 
business by 26% in the twelve months 
ending July 31, we increased our gain 
and total paid-for insurance in force 
30%,” Mr. Arnold said. “Our paid-for 
insurance in force is now in.excess of 
$308,000,000, and our assets over $35,- 
000,000. The report of the United States 
Department of Commerce, issued a few 
weeks ago, showed a gain in production 
for all companies during the first six 
months of 1929 of 4.8%. Our gain was 
27%.” 

G. H. Pettit of Ohio told how he had 
“put it over” in his first year in the 
business. Paul Field of Michigan said 
the mail advertising service of the com- 
pany was a valuable tool to help the 
agent make a start in any new locality. 

“Club your way to success,” was the 
advice of George I. Jensen of Michigan, 
who spoke on company clubs. The ques- 
tion, “What is a prospect?” was an- 
swered by Randolph Schmalhorst of 
Ohio, who defined the prospect as “an 
insurable person who has the means to 
pay a premium, who can be approached 
and sold by a particular agent without 
unreasonable expenditure of time and 
energy.” 


Vital Steps in Interviewing 


“Vital Steps in the Interview” was the 
subject of Frank J. Seibel of Michigan. 
Mr. Siebel stressed the pre-approach as 
the most important step. H. B. Allen of 
Michigan explained his sales talk on the 
Pension Bond while a demonstration of 
a “Stepping Stone” presentation form 
was given by E. P. Balkema of Michigan, 
and J. D. Barlow of Michigan talked 
on the 30 Year Endowment policy. 

At the banquet held the evening of the 
second day, prizes were awarded agents 
who were winners of contests during 
the convention contest year. In the 
limelight especially were Frank J. Seibel, 
the only member of the Big Ten attend- 
ing the eastern regional convention; 


Meldrum Gray of Ohio, who won the 





first prize for the lowest lapse ratio in 
the conservation contest; J. K. Irwin of 
Indiana, who tied for first place with R. 
R. Rutten of North Dakota in the 100% 
family contest; and F. J. Boroughs, the 
leading individual agent in the pin 
money contest held during July. 

Other banquet speakers were Truman 
H. Cummings, manager of the Michigan 
agency; L. M. Rutten, and John B, 
Keena, manager of the Cincinnati 
agency. 





OLDEST PRU POLICY IN FORCE 





Issued July 17, 1876, at Weekly Premium 
of Nickel; $100 Benefit Increased 
to $193.30 
On July 17, 1876, The Prudential, 
then the Prudential Friendly Society, is- 
sued a policy on the life of Josephina 
Hummel, at the age of 11. The weekly 
premium was five cents and the benefit 
$100. The policy, numbered 5,781, is the 
oldest Prudential policy in force. Up 
to the end of this year, if the insured 
is then alive she will have paid a total 
of about $139. Between 1891 and 1918 
cash dividends totaling $14.80 were paid. 
By concession the face of the policy was 
increased to $120. Since the latter year, 
paid-up additions have greatly added to 

the policy’s value. 

If it should become a claim this year, 
the death benefit would be $178.50. The 
cash dividends and the paid-up additions 
have made the benefits of the policy, in- 
cluding dividends, $193.30, or almost 
twice its face value. Disability benefits 
have also been made available, and the 
accidental death provision was conceded 
to apply to the insurance. Paid-up ad- 
ditions will continue each year during 
the time the policy is in force and the 
policy will become fully paid-up when 
a insured reaches the age of seventy- 

ve. 





ACCIDENT DEATHS IN NEWARK 
Newark’s accident record for July 
compiled by the statistics committee of 
the Newark Safety Council, shows an 
increase of two in the number of acci- 
dental deaths and a decrease of two in 
the number accidentally injured. The 
number of deaths in motor vehicle acci- 
dents was the same as in July, 1928. 
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THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION | 
ae ae 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, ineluding Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 
J. N. WARFIELD, President 











Prize Winning Essay on Insurance 
of Kentucky School Girl 


Recently E. H. Walker, an insurance 
agent in Paint Lick, Ky., offered a prize 
to the school girl in the city who wrote 
the best essay on insurance. The win- 
ner was Elizabeth Whittaker. The es- 
say has been widely commented upon 
in the section of Kentucky where little 
Miss Whittaker lives. It follows: 


Here is the way most people common- 
ly look at life insurance; they look at 
it as if it was just throwing away their 
money. That is, the people can not see 
forward the same as backwards. But 
the people who can see forward also 
will realize that life insurance is just a 
deposit savings bank for him, his wife 
and children. 

From the time a person takes out an 
insurance policy he has a rate of income 
at 2% or more, until the man gets a 
certain age and then their income begins 
in payments which are always useful. 


If any one has a large insurance and 
children are going to school, if the par- 
ents of the children die the insurance 
company will pay their way through 
school as much as needed. 

When anyone lives to the age when 
their income begins they will be getting 
old and disabled to’work, then they can 
be well supported from the money which 
he has deposited while he was a young 
man, or if he dies before this income 
begins his wife and children will be sup- 
ported from this money. 


Most People Can’t Save 


Some people think they can save mon- 
ey themselves, and not put it into the 
hands of a company, but they cannot 

















Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


FAVORABLY KNOWN 


From Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, 
the Union Mutual is known as— 


The Friendly Maine Company 


A healthy growth is being experienced by this Company, 
which has maintained high ideals of service for 80 years. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Portland, Maine 
Incorporated 1848 











ELIZABETH WHITTAKER 


save one-fourth as much themselves as 
they do when they do put it into the 
hands of a company. 

The ones who are trying saving money 
in their own hands we can take out some 
money this month and next month put m 
double the amount, but next month 
something else is needed and that way 
self-saving bank is soon without a dollar. 


é 
“Now, why some people won't save. 


The Federal and State Government art 
spending yearly $750,000,000 for pensions 
and care for the poor and to increas 
these amounts are going to resist on tax 
payers two reasons: 

1. Public administrations are waste 
ful. 

2. And the ones are able for sell 
supportment will quit work because 
pensions given by the government. 

All who want to save and live happy 
in their old days take out a large insur 
ance and let the company be your de 
posit savings bank. 





G. F. Lefthouse, Detroit general agent, 
Lincoln National Life, was host for i 
all day picnic and agency meeting he 
recently at Point Pelee, Canada. 





our service. 








IN SUMMER 


or in winter the representatives and policyholders of the 
Massachusetts Mutual enjoy not only the great resources 
and splendid facilities of this Company, but also that 
mutual counsel and co-operation which make cvery 
relationship a definite advantage to all those who rely on 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 


| 
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Flicinger Can’t Tell How, 
But He Picked Five Winners 


“The American Magazine” would fall 
down hari if it tried to get an article 
on “How to Pick Men” from E. E. Flick- 
inger, general agent for the John Han- 
cock in Indiana, headquarters in Indian- 
apolis. Mr. F lickinger will not admit that 
he knows how to pick men, but the John 
Hancock Mutual Life tells The Gold 
Book that five-men who are or have been 
successful general agents of the company 
were graduates of the Flickinger office. 
These five men are C. A. Macaulay, now 
general agent of the company in De- 
troit; W. M. Houze, general agent in 
Chicago; C. A. Duffield, general agent 
in Philadelphia; Maynard Keyser, gen- 
eral agent in Springfield, Mass; and the 
picturesque S. C. Rosenberg, Peoria, IIl., 
wha is now retired and who for some 
years was one of the most interesting 
figures at John Hancock conventions. 

A number of men also trained by Mr. 
Flickinger have been at various times 
detailed at work in offices of other John 
Hancock general agents, sometimes as 
office managers, sometimes in other im- 
portant positions. Mr. Flickinger’s son, 
Daniel W., his office manager, was honor 
man at the University of Wisconsin, went 
overseas as lieutenant in the 30th Infan- 


try, and was made captain. 


When Mr. Flickinger was seen in New 
York by a reporter of The Gold Book 
and asked how he was able to hire men 
who had talent enough to be successful 
general agents he declared that he was 
lucky so far as those five men were con- 
cerned and denied he had any special 
fair as a detective of talent. Further- 
more, he would not discuss. the personal 
characteristics and reasons for success of 
any of the men who had been in his 
office. He consented to generalize, how- 
ever. 

A George W. Perkins Comment 

“In the past,” he said, “in life insur- 
ance general agency offices the hiring 
of men and whether they succeeded or 
not was largely a gamble. General agents 
would take 2 chance on a man. If he 
made good they were pleased. If he fell 
down they hired somebody else. They 
seemed to keep hiring. 

“Thave never had any particular genius 
for sizing up a man who came into the 
office and ccciding he would make a 
crack agent. Once I heard George W. 
Perkins say ‘hat any man who could go 


into a roorn‘ul of thirty or forty men 
and say ‘This that and the other man 
will make good’ and then walk out of 
the room ani later find his prophecy 
— woul: be worth about $50,000 a 
year. 
. ‘Twill give you an illustration show- 
Ing you can-ot always tell by appear- 
ances. One (ay a man came into our 
bs Who ha.’ a beard down to his waist, 
air which sad not been cut in some 
—_ wesing about the shabbiest 
— T ever saw. He had been ill for 
: ong time \-hich could account in part 
Pad his hob: ~etup, but he insisted that 
e could sell insurance to farmers. He 
pe to bi row $20 to go out and buy 
oo Peaiega hand clothes, get a haircut 
talkin ave ar.\ start out on the job. After 
hier, “d ‘ma while I became con- 
inane i at his confidence in himself was 
Elijah § His name, by the way, was 
he dis ar s. I gave him the twenty, 
weer appeared and returned in an hour 
ing a Ven Dyke beard trim and with 


an entire ney 
to introduce 
© much ch: 


’ outfit of clothes. He had 
umself before I knew him. 
when h nged, in fact, was he that 
rathe € went to his home that night his 

F Savage dog chased him up a tree, 


nN ° 

ie ng the master. He went 
to be ody farmers and turned out 
inturance of the best men writing farm 
Was not E.. had. He admitted he 
Was true ttve in the city and that 
“Now, as 


for the men who came into 

ou 
—s and made good, not only there 
pring} Seneral agents elsewhere, the 
pal thing I noted about them was 


that they were pluggers. They always 
seemed to be working. They had the 
stuff in them that is bound to make suc- 
cess, One reason being they were not 
quickly discouraged. One of these fel- 
lows had to have a lot of courage be- 
cause he only wrote $22,000 his first 
year with us. He thought he could write 
iy and soon his confidence was justi- 

ed. . 

“If you really want me to tell you what 
I regard as the paramount reason for 
success in life insurance and you wanted 
one word, I would say, Persevere. 

“There is more of a chance for a man 
to become successful now than formerly 
because now more attention is paid to a 
man after he joins an agency. While it 
is true that you have to take a chance 
with every man who goes into an agency, 
it is likewise correct that a general agent 
now feels more of a responsibility for 
the success of his agents and thus more 
attention is paid to them and they are 
assisted by training. Those agents who 
are not expected to make good every 
year are assisted in the way of educa- 
tion and training.” 

Mr. Flickinger has been with the John 
Hancock for thirty-seven years. 


The 
Ben. Franklin 
Funds 


The publication of an article in “The 
Atlantic Monthly,” written by Julius 
Rosenwald, Chicago philanthropist, and 
being in substance, “Don’t operate on 
income; spend your principal,” has 
drawn a number of letters to daily news- 
papers and again given newspaper publi- 
city to the celebrated funds of $5,000 
each left to two cities by Benjamin 
Franklin. One of the most interesting 
letters appeared in the New York 
“Times” and read in part: 

The classic authority for the contrary 
minded is derived from the will of Benj- 
amin Franklin, the apostle of thrift, who 
left two funds of $5,000 to accumulate 
for a century or two when they were 
to be expended one for Franklin’s home 
city, Philadelphia, and another for his 
native city, Boston. 

The Philadelphia Fund 

Franklin’s plan proved a great success, 
like so many of his enterprises. The 
futilitarian school of historians seeks to 
deprive Franklin of the credit of his tes- 
tamentary invention by showing that the 
Philadelphia fund only increased from 





~ $5,000 to a quarter million or so, and 


because the purposes for which Franklin 
recommended that the fund be expended 
had been already provided for or had 
become obsolete, so that changes were 
made. in the manner of spending the 
money which would undoubtedly have 
had the approval of Franklin could he 
have lived another hundred years. 

The disillusioning writers miss the 
point. The main object which Franklin 
sought was to demonstrate the social 
benefit of public accumulative endow- 
ments. He probably cared only inci- 
dentally about aiding Philadelphia and 
Boston and still less about any particu- 
lar benefit which the cities would enjoy 
from his money. 

Mr. Rosenwald seems never to have 
heard of the old English legal doctrine 
of cy-pres, which is generally followed 
in America, under which the courts are 
obligated to direct a public bequest to 
be expended for the nearest suitable 
purpose where that named by the donor 
has become obsolete or inexpedient 
The old medieval fear of mortmain, or 
the dead hand, still haunts the minds 
of men in an age to which it no longer 
applies. It should go into the discard 
along with the medieval notion that it 
is sinful for State or citizen to collect 
interest from those who hire money. 

JONATHAN HOLDON. 
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LVew York Life 


Directors 


The success of any Company is primarily a matter of 
management—that is, of MEN. Following is a list of 
Directors, New York Life Insurance Company, the most 
recently elected being Calvin Coolidge: 
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¢ 
LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT......... Director Valenti ‘ 
JOHN BE. ANDRUS................ j : $5 , ti iiitioaiaana $ 
Bite Salaiee cea : 
AY Paar ae Commission Dry Goods :s 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER Chairman of Board, New York 8 
Trust Co. te 

THOMAS A. BUCKNER................... Vice-President 





NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. Pres’t Columbia University 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. Former President of the United States 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU ...... Pres’t Consolidated Gas Co. 
WALTER W. HEAD.......... Pres’t State Bank of Chicago 
m-tis’ oStatasl abacwereld Insurance Manager 
ALBA B. JOHNSON............. Retired, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON .. . Pres’t Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
WILLARD V. KING Chairman Advisory Board, Irving 
Trust Co. 
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Disability Hearing 


(Continued from Page 1) 
principal discussion was over the defini- 
tion of total disability and the use of 
permissive as contrasted with compul- 
sory pro rata clause. The views of some 
of the actuaries follow: 

Reads Part of Duffield Letter to 
Hardin 

Tames D. Craig said that the adoption 
of the committees’ recommendations 
would take disability out of the com- 
petitive class, and he did not believe 
there should be disability competition. 
It was not good for the business. The 
Metropolitan much preferred uniformity, 
but if the co-operative movement failed. 
and each company went on its own the 
Metropolitan would not be greatly con- 
cerned as it could issue a policy to meet 
the situation. 

Mr. Craig said the Metropolitan was 
now making a profit out of disability. 
This profit started about the fifth year 
of the policy. 

Arthur. Hunter read some experience 
of companies relative to disability which 
had recently been gathered and which 
will be presented to the Actuarial So- 
ciety’s convention in Canada in October. 
He asked reporters not to print the ex- 
perience at this time, but in brief it is 
to the effect that prevailing rates are 
not adequate and that there is an in- 
creasing sickness cost. 

J. F. Little, Prudential, read a para- 
graph of a letter President Duffield of 
The Prudential had written to John R. 
Hardin, dated July 16. It read: “While 
I am not prepared to express any opin- 
ion concerning the Mutual Benefit’s defi- 
nition of total disability I do not believe 
that it is necessary to prevent its use 
and would favor delaying action on the 
disability provisions by the insurance 
commissioners at least until actual expe- 
rience indicated the proper course to 
follow; or, if immediate action is deemed 
to be necessary, permitting the alterna- 
tive definitions of total disability to be 
used, each properly expressed in appro- 
priate phraseology.” 

M. A. Linton, Provident, and Alexan- 
der T. Maclean, Massachusetts Mutual, 
took the position that competition in dis- 
ability provisions and clauses was bad 
for the business and both were strong 
for uniformity. Mr. Maclean said he 
was 100% in favor of the joint renort. 

John M. Laird, Connecticut General, 
thought the scope of total disability 
should be clearly defined and he felt 
that the life companies should not too 
much invade the field of accident and 
health insurance. 

' Favors “Professional Man’s Policy” 


E. M. Nourse, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
which company has filed a statement 
with the insurance commissioners (to be 
read at Toronto) opposing features of 
the report, said his company was par- 
ticularly against the recommendation ofs 
the joint committee’s report that the 
“professional man’s policy” be elimi- 
nated. He declared that the Bankers had 
been writing professional men’s disability 
for seven years; had $35,000,000 of this 
insurance; there had been fifty-six 
claims of which thirty-one claimants had 
recovered; and twenty-seven had died; 
and twenty-three are now being paid. 
He thought that it was unfair to the pro- 
fessional men of the country not to have 
this protection. He -said that in the 
committees’ recommendations they had 
discriminated in latitude allowed in per- 
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manent disability as against total dis- 
ability. 

Howard and Hahn for Compulsory 

Pro-Rate 

There was considerable discussion over 
the question of whether there should be 
a compulsory or an optional pro-rate 
clause. Actuary Hahn of the Pacific 
Mutual was strong for “a proper pro- 
rate clause” as he said there was no 
surer way to prevent fraudulent claims 
than by making the insured suffer part 
of the loss. 

Colonel Howard of the Travelers made 
a strong speech in favor of a compulsory 
pro-rate clause. He gave instances show- 
ing how “sound underwriting” could not 
prevent too large disability payments as 
compared with the insured’s income. He 
cited workmen’s compensation insurance 
where wage earners can’t collect more 
than their wage value. 

J. R. Little, Prudential, was against a 
compulsory pro-rate clause. Among 
other things he felt it stimulated sales 
resistance. 

E. E. Rhodes, Mutual Benefit, started 
quite a discussion on the question of 








what really constitutes total disability. 
He said it was exceedingly difficult to 
define and he quoted some court deci- 
sions to prove it. The clause in the Mu- 
tual Benefit’s supplementary policy pro- 
viding for disability payments says that 
such disability will be regarded as per- 
manent while the earned monthly in- 
come of the insured, on account of such 
injury or sickness, does not exceed one- 
fourth of insured’s former earned in- 
come. 


Mr. Rhodes said there is no standard 
of measurement by which the courts can 
determine whether a man is totally dis- 
abled or not. Each court must determine 
for itself in each individual case before 
it whether the insured is so far disabled 
that he cannot with any degree of suc- 
cess within the range of his capabilities 
earn wages in any gainful occupation or 
pursuit. Continuing he said: “If the 
provision recommended by the commit- 
tee is one which the courts have re- 
fused to enforce literally and have gen- 
erally interpreted as meaning that a man 
is totally disabled when he is unable by 
reason of sickness or accident to earn a 
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substantial part of his former income 
our provision is not out of harmony with 
that judicial interpretation, and it is tha 
judicial interpretation which governs alj 
of us, not the words of the contract” 
The Mutual Benefit’s definition of 
earned income is the same as that which 
appears in the Federal tax law. Some 
present thought 25% an arbitra: figure 
Mr. Rhodes said the Mutual Benefit hag 
no author’s pride in 25%, but there 
should be some percent. 

James A. Fulton, Home Life, gave the 
viewpoint of the field. He arecued for, 
real definition of what is total and what 
is permanent disability and what consti- 
tutes overinsurance. He wanted mi- 
formity in disability practices ; otherwise, 
competition would bring about an unsat- 
isfactory condition when it came to pay- 
ment of claims. Too much liberality and 
too great leniency would make the pub- 
lic so “disability conscious” that disabil- 
ity would become an investment and not 
an indemnity. 

Wesley E. Monk, former commission- 
er of Massachusetts, and now counsel of 
the Massachusetts Mutual: Gener 
Counsel Allen of the Mutual Life; and 
John R. Larus, Phoenix Mutual, also 
spoke. 

_ Superintendent Conway in his ques- 
tionnaire to companies asked two ques 
tions about pro-rate. One was whether 
the companies queried favored comnu- 
sory pro-rate clauses. Twenty-six ar- 
swered “No” and twelve “Yes.” The 
other question was whether they favored 
permissive pro-rate clauses. Twenty- 
one answered “Yes” and thirtcen “No.” 

The general opinion of those ‘present 
was one of grateful feeling to the com- 
mittee for the amount of work accon- 
plished and the general desire to fix up 
uniformity. 





NEW YORK LIFE CLUB GAINS 


There Were 846 Agents Who Qualified 
for Membership in $200,000 Club; 
Pay for $198,166,793 

During the past club year, 846 men- 
bers of the New York Life agency for 
qualified for the $200,000 Club, paying 
for $198,166,793 of new business. Ninety: 
two additional agents gained membership 
in the club during the year, and the 
paid business of club members showed 
an increase of $20,573,758 over that a 
the previous club year. 

The New York Life has the United 
States and Canada divided into twelit 
departments, each under an inspector 0 
agencies. 


ATTEND CANADIAN CONVENTION 
The Fraser Agency of the Connect 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Co. reports 
* paid. for business for the month of At 
gust, 1929, of $1,811,026, with a total for 
the year 1929 of $21,392,070. This cot 
pares with the year 1928 as follows: 
Month of August, $1,539,700; Jannat 
1928, to August 31, 1928, $160,600. 
P. M. and J. M. Fraser, general agents 
and the leading agents of the Fras 
Agency, are attending the annual cot 
vention of the Connecticut \utual Life 
being held at Bigwin, Lake »f Bays, 
tario, Canada. They have coinmandeet 
two private cars and will ec gone for 
the week of September 2, |'/9. 


DID $1,170,500 IN AUGUST | 
Harry Gardiner, general 22ent vie 
York City for the John Hance ck pase 
reports that his agency pai’ tor a <7 
of $1,170,500 of new business in Augis 
— 
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First Draft Of Nat'l 
Association Program 


FOR WASHINGTON CONVENTION 





Speakers and Topics for Fortieth Annual 
Meeting in National Capital 
September 25 to 27 





The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has prepared its first draft of 
the program of the fortieth annual con- 
yention to be held at Washington, Sep- 
tember 25 to 27, at the Hotel Mayflower. 
The theme of the meeting will be “The 
Era of the Second Hundred Billion.” The 


program as it now stands is as follows: 
Monday, September 23 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional Association, All-day session. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 

Tuesday, September 24 

Meeting of the Executive Committee of the 

National Association. All-day session. 
Wednesday, September 25 

Breakfast and Conference—Members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

Breakfast (Complimentary) Salaried Execu- 
tives of Local Associations. 

Breakfast (Complimentary) Representatives of 
the Press. 

Morning Session 
(9:15 A. M.—1:00 P.M.) 

Singing—David E. Sprague. 

Invocation. j 

Address of Welcome by Harold D. Krafft, 
president, Life Underwriters Association of 
District of Columbia; and Commissioner of 
District of Columbia. 

Opening of the Convention by Paul F. Clark, 
president, National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 

Inside Story of What the Trustees and Ex- 
ecutive Committee Have Done by Julian_S. 
Myrick, chairman, Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee and 
Announcemen ts. 

Tribute to the memory of George D. Alder 
vi ei Edwards of Denver, ex-president, 


Creating the Second Hundred Billion, by 
Jerome Clark, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, Union Central. 

The Conservation of Human Life in the Era 
of the Second Hundred Billion, by Harold A. 
Ley, president, Life Extension Institute, Inc. 

Singing—David E, Sprague. 

The Market for the Second Hundred Billion, 
by Walton L. Crocker, president, John Hancock 
Mutual, 

Announcement and Adjournment. 

Afternoon Session 
_, (2:00 P. M—5:00 P. M.) 

Singing—David E, Sprague. 

Guntteduction of Distinguished and _ Special 
ests, by Paul F. Clark, president, National 
Ssociation of Life Underwriters. 

5 onserving the First While We Create the 
a Hundred Billion, by Thomas I. Parkin- 
ped President, Equitable Life Assurance So- 


Tab, Echo from the Million Dollar Round 


Selling to Women in the Era of the Second 
ndred Billion, by Emma H. Ditzler, Frazer 
reg Connecticut Mutual, N. Y. C. 

Table Echo from the Million Dollar Round 


ne fecond Hundred Billion Salesman: He 

fad genes! counatl, National “Assscint on 
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Efficiency Tempered with Human 


W. M. MORRIS WITH ATLANTIC 





New Vice-President and Actuarial Head 
Was With Guardian; Native of 
Scotland. 

William Macgregor Morris has been 
elected vice-president of the Atlantic 
Life in charge of the actuarial and un- 


derwriting departments. He will take 
charge on October 1. 
Mr. Morris is a native of Scotland, and 





WILLIAM M. MORRIS 


has had wide actuarial experience in that 
country as well as in Canada and in 
the United States. He goes to the At- 
lantic Life from the Guardian of New 
York, where he has been an associate 
actuary. 

Mr. Morris is thirty-nine years old 
and a graduate of George Watson’s 
College, Edinborough. During the 
World War, he fought with the Royal 
Scots of the British infantry, becoming 
a captain and adjutant. 








Sympathy, by John Y. Yates, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual. 
Announcements and Adjournment, 
Afternoon 

Special Session, Agency Managemer* Group 
Meeting under the direction ot John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 

Boat trip to Mount Vernon—Guests of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the District 
of Columbia. Music, Dancing, Refreshments, 
Entertainment. Special conveyance will be 
provided later for those attending Agency Man- 
agement Group Meeting. - 

Friday, September 27 

Breakfast (dutch-treat)—Officers, Trustees, 
Members of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association and Officers of Local As- 
sociations. 

Morning Session 
(9:00 A. M.—1:00 P. M.) 

Singing—Pullman Porters’ Quartette. 

Invocation. 

Report of Nominating Committee and Elec- 
tion of Officers. 

Report of Resolutions Committee, by Chester 
O. Fischer, Chairman. 

The American College of Life Underwriters, 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner. Dean of the College. 

Presentation of Diplomas to Chartered Life 
Underwriters, by Ernest J. Clark, President of 
the College. 

The Edward A. Woods Foundation. by E. T. 
Duff, secretary of the College and General 
Chairman of the Foundation. 

Singing—Pullman Porters’ Quartette. 

The Beginner in the Era of the Second Hun- 
dred Billion, by G. Gilson Terriberry, agent, 
Mutual Benefit Life. 

The Mission of the Industrial Agent in the 
Fra of the Second Hundred Billion. by Edward 
D. Duffield, president, Prudential Insurance 
Company. 

Singing—Pullman Porters’ Quartette. 

Announcements and Adjournment. 

Luncheon—Organization Meeting of the New 
Board .of Trustees. 

Afternoon Session 
(2:00 P. M.—4:30 P. M.) 

Singing—Pullman Porters’ Quartette. 

(Speaker to be announced.) 

Mass Insurance in the Era of the Second 
Hundred Billion. by H. H. Armstrong, vice- 
president, Travelers. 

An Echo from the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

“Stowaways,” by Wm. B. Burruss. 
Announcements, 


Double Maximum Limits 
On Group Life Cases 


$20,000 NOW ON SINGLE LIFE 





Group Life Association Adopts New 
Underwriting Rule Based on Total 
Amount of Insurance of Group 





The Group Life Association has adopt- 
ed a new underwriting rule which will 
permit the writing of higher amounts 
on the single life of the group than had 
been possible heretofore. Up to the 
time of the adoption of this new rule 
the maximum amount permitted under 
the rules of the association was $10,000 
on the single life where the group 
amounted to $1,500,000 or over. It will 
be possible now to write as high as 
$20,000 on the single life provided the 
total insurance in the group. when actu- 
ally issued amounts to $15,000,000 or 
over. 

The maximum amount of insurance is- 
sued in any group, according to the as- 
sociation rule, is determined by the total? 
amount of insurance in the group when 
actually issued and the amounts of in- 
surance in the group when actually is- 
sued and the amounts of insurance on 
the lives of the fifty employes insured 
for the highest amounts. Accordingly, 
the maximum amount that is permitted 
by the rules of the association to be 
written on the single life depends on the 
highest amount that at least fifty em- 
ployes are insured for under the group 
contract. Thus, a group the total insur- 
ance in force in which is between $350,- 
000 and $500,000, has a maximum of 
$4,000 if at least fifty employes are in- 
sured for at least $1,000; or $5,000 if 
fifty are insured for at least $2,000; and 
$7,000 if they are insured for $5,000. 
This variation applies up to the old 
maximum of $10,000 for the single life 
after which the amounts on a single life 
are the same for the new group totals. 
That is, the same maximum on a single 
life applies regardless of the amount 
over $1,000 of the minimum group 
because the large size of the group 
necessarily gives a large number of indi- 
vidual lives. 

After passing the old maximum of 
$10,000, the new rule gives a maximum 
amount which increases $1.000 for each 
million of additional insurance in force. 
The new underwriting rule is the result 
of requests from companies having very 
large groups and where there is a de- 
mand for larger amounts on the lives of 
the supervisory staff among the em- 
ployes. The new rule opens the way for 
the writing of additional insurance on 
groups as it applies to changes in exist- 
ing policies as well as to new groups. 





LEFT ESTATE OF $310,000 


John N. Lawler Was President of Union 
Life of Richmond, Va.; Sole 
Owner »f Company 


John N. Lawler, president of the 
Union Life of Richmond, Va., writing in- 
dustrial and sick benefit lines. who died 
recently, left an estate of $310,000. With 
the exception of individual bequests to- 
taling $23,000, he left the estate in trust 
to his widow, Mrs. Florence Hawkins 
Lawler. At her death, she may dispose 
of it as she sees fit, according to the 
will. Included in the estate was Mr. 
Lawler’s interest in the Union Life but 
no specific value was placed uvon this. 
He was practically the sole owner of the 
business. 








TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers will be 
held in Chicago October 28-31. Frank 
H. Sykes will preside at the sessions. At 
the sessions of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau James A. Fulton will 
preside. 


Ohio National Buying 
Grange Life, Lansing 


DEAL IS NOT COMPLETED YET 





Awaiting O. K. of Michigan and Ohio 
Insurance Departments and of Stock- 
holders of Companies 





Purchase of the Grange Life of Lan- 
sing by the Ohio National Life of Cin- 
cinnati, subject to the approval of the 
stockholders and of the Michigan and 
Qhio departments, was announced this 
week by Nathan P. Hull, president.of the 
Lansing Company and T. W.. Appleby, 
head of the Ohio company, ‘with whom 
he was in conference. 

The Grange Life has some $20,000,000 
in business, all confined to Michigan. 
The Ohio National Life has about 8,000 
Michigan policyholders, representing 
$15,000,000 in business. With the addi- 
tion of the Grange Life, the Ohio Na- 
tional will have about $100,000,000 in 
business and $15,000,000 in assets it was 
said. 

Mr. Hull said that the directors have 
unqualifiedly recommended the sale and 
that applications for approval by the de- 
partments will be filed within a few days. 
A special meeting of stockholders will 
be called to ratify the purchase when 
the deal has been given official approval. 
The similar policies of the Ohio company 
had much to do with swaying the 
Grange Life’s board to give the sale pro- 
posal favorable consideration. The presi- 
dent said he would not disclose at this 
time the amount to be paid for stock, but 
said this information would probably be 
made available as soon as the sale is 
consummated. 

The Lansing offices, of course, will be 
closed but a Michigan branch of the 
Ohio National Life will probably be 
opened in Lansing to look after the in- 
terests of both companies. 








GREATER BY 
140% 


Would you not welcome 
a way to more than double 
your earnings? 


In the first year on our 
New Low Rate Life plan 
the average policy was 
$8,044. On all plans the 
previous year the average 
policy was $3,350. 


Fidelity’s modern sell- 
ing tools include also a 
productive lead service— 
29,390 direct leads were 
distributed to Fidelity 
Agents last year. More 
than $400,000,000 insur- 
ance in force. Contracts 
available in thirty-nine 
states. 


Write for Booklet 
“What's Ahead?” 
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SELLING BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY STOCKS IN THIS 
COUNTRY 


One of the recent developments in the 
investment situation is the opportunity 
being given to American investors to 
buy stocks in British insurance compa- 
nies. Until the Employers Liability 
companies’ stocks were made available 
for American investors it was extremely 
unusual to see a circular of any kind 
from a New York or other American 
banking house offering a British com- 
pany issue. Now along comes the Amer- 
ican, London & Empire Corporation, of- 
fering cumulative preferred stocks in 
British insurance companies and banks 
as well as in American companies. Fur- 
ther, there is both an American direc- 
torate and a British advisory board. 
Among those on the American board are 
Gilbert Eliott, president of a New York 
Stock Exchange house which features 
insurance stocks; and H. E. Bilkey, vice- 
president of the Frelinghuysen fire in- 
surance companies. On the British ad- 
visory board are among others Sir H. 
Arthur Rose, who is a director in the 
Scottish Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, and T. J. Carlyle Gifford, who is 
a director in the Scottish Widows Fund 
& Life Assurance Society. 

The British insurance stocks being of- 
fered are in six different companies. The 
United States insurance shares offered 
are in forty-eight companies. The 
British bank shares are in twelve differ- 
ent issues, the majority being those of 
the “Big Five” banks of Great Britain; 
and the United States bank shares are 
in eighteen banks, sixteen of which are 
located in New York City. 

The American, London & Empire Cor- 
poration has 100,000 shares outstanding, 
with a par value of $50. Its net assets 
are about $9,000,000. 





THE WILD CATS 

Wilmington, Del., is not the headquar- 
ters of a group of wild cat insurance 
companies whose policies are being sold 
in this country, but is merely a place 
from which mail can be forwarded by a 
dummy to other places, probably Phila- 
delphia or Jersey City. Anyway, the 
Policy Holders’ Union, Inc., of Wilming- 
ton claims to represent such companies 
as the Bavarian Prussian of Germany, 
La Fraternite Francaise of Paris and the 
Universal Key Registry & Insurance As- 
sociation of Glasgow, none of which are 
admitted by the departments. The dif- 


ferent states are getting after private 
bankers whose financial resources are 
not up to the mark, and it is just as 
important that the insurance commis- 
sioners chase the wild cats out. 





MAKING LIFE INSURANCE FUL- 
FILL CHARITABLE PROJECTS 


There never was a time in the expe- 
rience of those in contact with philan- 
thropic activities when so many large 
endowments for such a variety of pur- 
poses were being undertaken. People 
with large fortunes, inclined to give a 
portion of it toward charitable, educa- 
tional, religious or other favorite form 
of endowment, have the opportunity to 
fit life insurance into this situation. 

Julius Rosenwald, who has given many 
years to an interest in and real study 
of public giving in all its forms, says: 
“There are few colleges in the land to- 
day which are not striving for adequate 
endowment. Museums, orchestras, op- 
eras, homes for the aged, hospitals, 
orphanages and countless other chari- 
ties and remedial organizations are aim- 
ing at the same goal.” — 

It was recently estimated that more 
than two and a half billion dollars were 
given to various endowments in this 
country in the past fifteen years. This 
was equal to the total national wealth 
a hundred years ago. Yet all kinds of 
institutions and organizations continued 
to solicit and receive larger and larger 
sums. This generosity is made possible 
by the great prosperity of the country. 

A person who gives on a large, scale 
is usually interested in having his project 
carried on after death: This is perfect- 
ly provided for by life insurance, but 
the lists of those who donate regularly 
to institutions and organizations contain 
the names of many who do not realize 
the simplicity with which such plans may 
be carried out by appropriate insurance. 
No one knows this more than agents 
do; therefore, they have a responsibility 
to fit insurance more into the philan- 
thropic picture than is now the case. 





THE FRANKFORT GENERAL 


A shoemaker should stick to his last. 
That seems to be the moral of the col- 
lapse of the big German insurance group 
following its expansion into instalment 
paper financing and into speculation of 
various sorts. It is reported that the in- 
surance per se transactions of the Frank- 
fort General and its subsidiaries were 

















The Human Side of Insurance 











H. V. CHAPMAN 








H. V. Chapman, advertising manager 
of the Ohio Farmers of Le Roy, Ohio, 
has been appointed general chairman of 
the convention of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, which is to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 6-9. Mr. 
Chapman has been an active member of 
the conference for some time, and has 
done fine committee work. 


* * * 


Sumner Rhoades, manager of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association, returned 
last Friday from his month’s vacation on 
that delightful island off the southern 
Massachusetts coast, Martha’s Vineyard. 


* * * 


Albert Ullmann, head of the marine 
department of the North British & 
Mercantile group of companies, has re- 
turned from his trip to Europe where 
he spent several weeks on the Conti- 
nent. He was accompaniedby Mrs. UIl- 
mann. 

ee ae 


Gerald A. Eubank, manager of the 
life insurance department of Johnson & 
Higgins, New York, and Mrs. Eubank 
are planning. a six weeks’ trip to Cali- 
fornia early in the fall. Mrs. Eubank 
and children, Gerald A., Jr., Alice and 
June, are at their summer home at 
Ocean City. 

a ee 


Charles M. Biscay, manager of the 
Ordinary Department of the Western & 
Southern Life, has been invited to ad- 
dress the twentieth annual meeting of 
the Industrial Insurers Conference at 
the Cawthon Hotel, Mobile, Ala., Novem- 
ber 12. This conference is composed of 
thirty-three industrial life, health and ac- 
cident companies in the southeastern 
part of the United States, with a com- 
bined premium income of over thirty- 
five millions a year. 

a, re 


Andrew MacKechnie, a_ well-known 
insurance man of Newark, has returned 
from an extended trip abroad. He 
visited Ireland and Scotland, spending 
most of his time in the latter country. 








excellent and profitable. It was only 
when it outreached itself in expansion 
that the crash came. Elsewhere in this 
paper will be found some interesting 
comments on the situation from German 
editorial writers and news comment men. 


Leslie E. Knox, of L. E. Knox & (5, 
Boston, general agents, and president of 
the Insurance Society of Massachuse is, 
familiarly known as “Les” among M s- 
sachusetts insurance men, is wearing a 
broad smile and passing out cigars th-se 
days in honor of winning the “fat me: ’s” 
race at the recent Republican pow-wow 
at Nantasket. “Les” is a candidate (‘or 
the Board of Aldermen in his home town 
of Somerville and when the votes «re 
counted next month expects to be Alc er- 
man Knox. 





* * * 


George P. Peck, who has a host of 
friends in the insurance business ind 
was for years special agent for ‘he 
Pennsylvania Fire in New York St:te, 
writes from Long Beach, Califor:ia, 
that he enjoys following the news about 
his many friends in the business. 

* * 


Charles T. Stedman, district manaver 
at South Bend, Ind., for the Equitable 
Society, New York, is one of the life 
insurance men who has an airplane for 
his personal use in going about his ter- 
ritory on business. He is one of the 
leading producers for his company and 
has business calls at many points dis- 
tant from his headquarters. 

ee ae 


Miss Eleanor Meader, cashier of the 
Cincinnati branch of the Fidelity & 
Deposit recently demonstrated her 
prowess as a_ surety producer by 
writing a $230,000 administratrix bond. 
The principal in the bond is a business 
woman of wide experience holding a very 
responsible position and being a member 
of the Cincinnati Business Women’s 
Club. Miss Meader has been a member 
of the same club since its organization 
in 1916. She has served on its board 
of directors ‘and has occupied practi- 
cally every position up to and including 


that of vice-president. 
* * * 


John B. Cary, of Diggs and Cary, gen- 
eral agents at Richmond for the Penn- 
Mutual, is spending his annual vacation 
motoring through New England and the 
province of Quebec, accompanied by Mrs. 
Cary. 

eS lee 

Frank W. Henson, of the Newark 
agency of the Provident Mutual Life, 
made a two weeks’ stay at Knoxville, 
Tenn., where he visited relatives. 

* * &* 

Dr. Charles J. Rockwell? Chicago in- 
surance educator who has been spending 
his vacation in Colorado, was the cuest 
of honor at a dinner given by the Colo- 
rado Association of Life Underwriters, 
at the Y.. W. C. An Denver, August 13. 

* * 


Daniel J. Frazier, one of the best 
known life insurance agents in Hartford, 
spends considerable time nowadays in 
New York. He is featuring the life in- 
surance trust idea. 

* * * 

L. D. Hanes of Bowling Green. Ky, 
who has represented the National Lib- 
erty for twenty-seven years, has een 
awarded the company’s gold med: for 
faithful service. 

* * x 

Victor Roth, president of the Se: :rity 
of New Haven, with Mrs. Roth, ~iled 
recently for Europe on the “Majesi'< 

* * &* 

H. P. Blanchard, secretary of the ‘ire- 
man’s Fund, has been visiting New York 
and. Boston this last week prepa: tory 
to sailing for Europe for a four mths 
trip. He is accompanied by Mrs. |3lan- 
chard. 

eee eae 

Leonard D. Jensen of the Wash:::zton 
(D. C.) branch of the Fidelity & De- 
posit has gone to the home office » here 
he will undergo a period of int: isivé 
training. 


Whi ite 
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Utica Mutual’s Full Page Ads 


The new financial responsibility act in 
New York State which became effective 
on September 1 resulted in a great many 
advertisements of automobile insurance 
in the daily papers of the state. The 
biggest advertiser was the Utica Mutual 
of Utica, N. Y., which ran a full page 
display in nearly every up-state news- 
paper. Quite a number of insurance 
brokers ran ads in what are known as 
neighborhood newspapers of New York, 
papers which have a circulation in a 
limited area in the Bronx or Long Island 
or Staten Island. 

And talking about advertising by the 
mutuals, their national association has 
gone in strong for institutional adver- 
tising and the copy is very good, too. 

Se ae 


Speech Interpretation Deadens 
Berlin Convention 


Chauncey Miller, Ray Dreher and 
Lloyd Patterson, the three insurance 
men who attended the International Ad- 
vertising Convention in Berlin, had 
their first experience with interpreted 
speeches and from all I can gather they 
didn’t think much of the scheme. Inter- 
preted speech making means that after 
aman has delivered an address in one 
language an interpreter gets up and re- 
peais it in some other language. This 
is on the theory that people who go 
to international conventions can under- 
Stan’ everything that is said if given a 
coup'c of languages to chose from. 

In‘crnational speech interpretation 
Start-d at the Peace Conference in Paris 
out of which conference grew the League 
of Nations. Until the Peace Conference 
of 1°19 the language of diplomacy was 
French. Soon after the Peace Confer- 
ence convened Woodrow Wilson (who 
had ‘een president of a university) pre- 
tended he didn’t understand French; and 
Georses Clemenceau (who had taught 
School in America in his younger years) 
decls ed he couldn’t understand English. 
As a result speeches were delivered in 
two languages—English and French. 
This had the effect of making the ses- 
Sions much longer than they should have 
been but national dignity of the two 
countries was saved. The Peace Con- 
ference having set the precedent this 
interpretation and redelivery of speeches 
was .dopted at other conferences. 

As a result the sessions at Berlin of 
aa men were a little bit boresome. 
* eee 


A Bouquet For Insurance Advertis- 
ing Copy Writers 
aehile f am discussing the subject of 
a Vvertising I want to congratulate the 
a. writers of the full page insurance 
ads which are now appearing in the in- 
surance papers and which compare fa- 
Vorably with any advertising copy now 
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appearing in magazines anywhere. They 
are telling their story with appropriate 
illustrations and I hope these copyread- 
ers will keep up their good work and 
not fall for the snobbery which has be- 
gun to creep into other advertising copy, 
especially of such magazines as “The 
New Yorker.” The theory back of the 
ad copy writing of “The New Yorker” 
is that no one reads the magazine ex- 
cept the idlest and wealthiest of women 
and men who spend their time largely 
sipping tea at The Flanders in Florida 
or playing polo on Long Island or chas- 
ing away reporters from Bailey’s Beach, 
Newport. The general effect of most 
of these ads on the average person is 
about the same as the effect of a. wind- 
storm in an aeroplane or dropping a 
dozen floors too suddenly in a New York 
skyscraper’s elevator. As an example of 
how far this snobbery can be carried I 
reprint from the current “New Yorker” 
the advertisement of. a just ladeedah 
Fifth Avenue store. Under the heading 
of “A Nonchalant announcement,” it 
says: 

“Blank & Blank announce their Fall 
expansion: two new buildings on the 
Plaza...added features of* a French 
Boudoir on the fourth floor, a Shoe 
Salon on the second floor, an enlarged 
Sports Department on the third floor... 
If a woman would rather not have in- 
genious chic to her gown...if she pre- 
fers to place a species of saucepan on 
her head instead of a sublime creation in 
the way of hats...if her accessories, 
shoes, stockings, bags, scarfs, perfumes, 
and the delectable invisibilities, are the 
sort destined for the poor relation’s gift 
bag...if, in short, she lacks that baffling 
subtlety which distinguishes the beauti- 
fully dressed woman from the~poor dear 
with nice clothes...this announcement 
cannot possibly interest her. It isn’t in- 
tended to!” ” 

* 


Something More Than Money 
Needed to Operate Newspapers 
Successfully 


The. mortality among newspapers in 
this country is reaching a pretty high 
figure. They are toppling over right and 
left. Sometimes the mergers get them; 
sometimes they go into the hands of a 
receiver. I hear that all is not so well 
with the magazines either; that one of 
the 2,000,000 circulation magazines is los- 
ing hundreds of thousands a year and 
that if another reaches the 3,000,000 
mark in circulation it will stop making 
money. People unfamiliar with the 
newspaper and magazine business may 
wonder why a newspaper after it has 
reached a circulation goal is ready to 
cry quits and then suffer great distress 
if the circulation starts climbing above 
the goal. The reason is that too much 
circulation will bankrupt a newspaper. 
In the newspaper world it is not how 
much circulation have you but who are 
the people who read the paper. 

Another truism in the newspaper busi- 
ness is that mere money can’t make a 





newspaper successful. Many a multi- 
millionaire had found this out when he 
bought a paper, dumped pots of gold 
into it and then didn’t see it succeed. 
That phase of the newspaper business is 
the subject of comment in a two-page 
advertisement which the Scripps-Howard 
papers ran a few days ago relative to 
the passing of the old San Francisco 
“Bulletin.” It didn’t pass to them but 
to William Randolph Hearst who will 
merge the “Bulletin” into the “Call” and 
“Post.” Of the death of the “Bulletin” 
the San Francisco “News” (S.-H.) news- 
paper) says: 

“The gentlemen who owned and con- 
trolled the ‘Bulletin’ in its last few years 
have been outstandingly successful in 
other lines of endeavor—in banking, in 
shipping, in merchandising, in manufac- 
turing, in railroading. They have not 
been successful as publishers. The fact 
is in no way said to their discredit. Their 
experience has been precisely the expe- 
rience of many similar groups in many 
cities, who have thought that newspa- 
pers could be operated as adjuncts and 
sidelines to other business. It can’t be 
done. For newspaper makin~ is more 
than an industry; though it involves a 
vast and intricate manufacturing process, 
newspaper making is more than a com- 
mercial undertaking; though its prob- 
lems of business management are as 
complicated as those of any bank or 
store or railroad a newspaper cannot 
live by rules of the counting house.” 


The First Steam Locomotive 


While in Darlington, England, re- 
cently I saw “The Rocket” in a railroad 
Station. This is the railroad steam en- 
gine locomotive which was built by 
George Stephenson in 1829. It was not 
the first traveling “engine” he built, by 
the way, as that was called “My Lord” 
and ran a distance of nine miles between 
a colliery and a shipping port. “My 
Lord” was built in 1814. In 1822 Ste- 
phenson had succeeded in impressing 
the advantages of steam traction on the 
promoters of the Stockton & Darling- 
ton R..R. who had contemplated using 
horses for their wagons. He was ac- 
cordingly made engineer of the railway, 
and his experiments resulted in the con- 
struction of “The Rocket,” which is the 
first locomotive in the modern sense, 
“My Lord” being more of a crude affair 
and built to demonstrate in the short 
distance of nine miles that an engine 
could be made to travel. 

The flange on the wheels of the loco- 
motive, constructed to keep the wheel 
on the track, was invented by William 
Hadley, an associate of Stephenson. He 
and Stephenson both lived in a little 
town called Wylam. 


- Luke Lea Declines Senatorship 


For one day it looked as if Colonel 
Luke Lea, Tennessee newspaper pub- 
lisher, and bosom friend of Rogers Cald- 
well and Hillsman Taylor, prominent in 
the insurance business, would be the 
next United States Senator from Ten- 
nessee. The Governor appointed him, 
but Colonel Lea turned it down, saying 
that he could do more effective public 
service by sticking to his newspapers. 
Years ago he was a United States Sen- 
ator, taking the job at the age of 32 
and being known as “The Boy Senator.” 
Colonel Lea was commander of the 114th 
Field Artillery of the Thirtieth Division 
in the World War and once tried to 
kidnap the Kaiser in Holland—and al- 
most accomplished the feat. 


Forced To Cut Down On Stock 
Allotments 


When a fire insurance company an- 
nounces that it is to increase the num- 
ber of its shares and makes special in- 
ducements for its agency corps to buy 
it is sometimes impossible to meet the 
demand for the additional shares and the 
allotment must be reapportioned. Here is 
the way that President Higley of the 
Hanover Fire broke the news to agents 
and employes that the company could 





not allot as many shares to each agent 
or employe as was originally subscribed: 

“Herewith you will find an official no- 
tice of the number of shares of Han- 
over Fire Insurance Co. stock allotted 
to you under your recent subscription, 
and, as it was necessary in some cases 
to change the amount of your original 
subscription in making the allotment, we 
felt some explanation would be in 
order. 

“In giving our agents and others the 
opportunity of participating with us in 
any financial success the company may 
have, we did not anticipate the enthusi- 
asm with which the offer was received, 
and it was indeed gratifying to find the 
issue was nearly three times over sub- 
scribed. 

“As we were quite anxious to have 
as many agents associated with us as 
possible and a wide distribution of the 
stock, we have tried to reduce the 
larger subscriptions in order that the 
smaller ones might be taken care of, 
which resulted in some rather drastic 
reductions. 

“We can assure you that we have 
used every effort to treat each sub- 
scriber fairly, and we sincerely trust 
that those of you who are inclined to be 
disappointed will give us the benefit of 
any doubt which may exist in your 
minds.” 

ees 


Observation 


Hiring an office boy, and desiring to 
test his powers of observation a New 
York insurance executive asked the boy, 
who came from Brooklyn, what per- 
centage of men during the rush hour 
from 8:45 to 9 o’clock came down the 
steps of the Brooklyn Bridge hatless. In 
other words, went to work without wear- 
ing a hat. 

The answer is 50%. 

Pt tite 

Those Massachusetts Auto Rates 

If insurance news is news the daily 
newspapers will print the story. This 
is borne out by a perusual of the Bos- 
ton daily papers last week following the 
announcement by Commissioner of In- 
surance Merton L. Brown of the tenta- 
tive schedule of automobile rates for 
1930. The Boston “Evening Globe,” for 
example, gave the front page attention 
to the situation and then devoted an 
entire inside page to the reaction from 
the various townships which are slated 
to take an increase in rates. 

The avalanche of protests that have 
followed the commissioner’s announce- 
ment are reminiscent of the uproar last 
September when Wesley E. Monk was 
forced to resign as commissioner rather 
than to buck up against the governor. 

It is known that Commissioner Brown 
has put in as much as sixteen hours a 
day whipping his new rates into such 
shape as would please everybody. He 
has been under orders from the Gov- 
ernor that they should be not only “ade- 
quate”. as the law prescribes, but also 
as prescribed by law, “just and reason- 
able.” 

The final fate of the approximate 3% 
increase indicated in the commissioner’s 
tentative schedule will probably be de- 
cided when the public hearing in the 
Boston state house takes place on Sep- 
tember 9. The Boston papers say that 
there will not be a hall or room in the 
state house large enough to accommo- 
date the crowd of protesting sautomo- 
bilists expected to appear at that time. 

* 


Death From Excitement Comes 
Under Compensation 


Exertion and excitement of running to 
a supposed fire in a residence belonging 
to his effployer and occupied by him- 
self caused the death of a lumber vil- 
lage employe. The Court of Appeals of 
this state has ruled that this death comes 
under workmen’s compensation. 

The Appellate Division has unani- 
ously ruled affirming an award to the 
widow of a road foreman who fell dead 
of heart disease in consequence of a 
heated argument with the occupant of 
a parked automobile. 
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Closer Association Of 
Royal, L.& L. & G.in U.S. 


F. B. KELLAM WILL RETIRE OCT. 1 








Warner, Fire Megr., and Mackintosh 
Ass’t Fire Mgr. Both Companies; 
Gen’! Attorneyship Change 





Arising out of the recent coordination 
of the boards and the management of 
the Royal and the Liverpool & London 
& Globe at Liverpool arrangements are 
being made for a closer association of 
the interests of the companies in the 
United States. 

F. B. Kellam, having reached the re- 
tiring age, will relinquish the position of 
general attorney of the Royal after 
nearly forty-two years of service with 
the company. The duties of that office 
for both the Royal and the Liverpool 
& London & Globe will in- future be ex- 
ercised by Messrs. H. A. Fortington, F. 
J. O'Neill, A. Duncan Reid and Harold 
Warner; and with a view to a more 
cohesive operation of the combined in- 
terests of the two companies Harold 
Warner has been appointed fire manager 
and William Mackintosh assistant fire 
manager of both the Royal and of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe for the 
United States. Messrs. H. T. Cartlidge 
and C. A. Nottingham will continue as 
assistant United States fire managers 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe. 

No other changes are contemplated in 
the officials and staffs of the companies 
and the present business organization in 
this country will be maintained, the ex- 
isting departmental offices to be contin- 
ued as heretofore. These changes will 
become effective October. 1, 1929. 

Harold Warner was appointed United 
States manager of the L. & L. & G. 
after spending eighteen months in a four 
years’ period meeting American insur- 
ance men and studying American insur- 
ance conditions. He succeeded Thomas 
H. Anderson who returned to the Coast 
as L. & L. & G. manager there. That 
was in January, 1926. A strong and 
forceful personality, Mr. Warner has 
made many friends here and built up a 
fine reputation as an able insurance ex- 
ecutive. His first position was with the 
Central Insurance Co. of Birmingham 
under Hugh Lewis. When the head of- 
fice of the Central was moved to Lon- 
don Mr. Warner went along. Later he 
was made chief clerk at the Leeds of- 
fice and then chief clerk at the Glasgow 
office. His next appointment was that 
of manager of the Cardiff office in 
South Wales. The Central having 
amalgamated with the L..& L. & G. 
Mr. Warner was made manager of the 
L. & L. & G. as well as the Centrai in 
Cardiff. Later he was made manager in 
Birmingham and then in Manchester. He 
was appointed assistant secretary at the 
head office. After coming here Mr. 
Warner was also made joint general at- 
torney with A. Duncan Reid, for the 
United States of the Globe Indemnity. 


Mr. Kellam’s Career 


Frederick B. Kellam was born at New 
Haven, Conn. He was educated in New 
Haven public schools and served his ap- 
prenticeship in the office of the Secur- 
ity at New Haven with which company 
he was connected from 1882 until De- 
cember, 1887, when he went to San 
Francisco and entered the Pacific Coast 
branch office conducted ‘jointly by the 
Royal, the Norwich Union and Lanca- 
shire under Manager Edwin W. Carpen- 
ter. He continued with the Royal and 
Norwich Union and with the Royal and 
Queen under Manager Rolla V. Watt, 
and was appointed branch secretarv of 
the two companies-in May, 1904, and as- 


Insuranshares Plans 
$20,000,000 Trust 


TO MERGE PRESENT GROUPS 





New Investment Trust Would Simplify 
Structure; Earnings for Half 
Year Published 





The Insuranshares Management Co. is 
planning to form a new $20,000,000 in- 
vestment trust through the merging of 
the five existing series of Insuranshares 
trust certificates in one corporation. 
Holders of the certificates will vote soon 
upon this proposal. Announcement of 
this intention was contained in a semi- 
annual report of the earnings of the 
trust certificates issued by the Insuran- 
shares Management Co., which directs 
the investment policies of the trust funds 
established for the certificate holdings. 
The announcement, signed by Edward B. 
Twombly, chairman of the board of the 
management company, follows: 

“The board of directors has been con- 
sidering for some time the advisability 
of incorporating the various series of 
trust certificates into one substantial 
corporation. This move seems highly de- 
sirable from the standpoint both of the 
investor and of the management. The 
plan will soon be ready for submission 
to you.” 

Insuranshares Trust Certificates were 
issued in five series during 1927 and 
1928. The certificates represent shares 
of interest in a fund that is invested in 
leading insurance and bank stocks. The 








sistant manager in January, 1918. In 
March, 1922, he was appointed New 
York manager of the Royal, succeeding 
Frederick W. Day, deceased. In March, 
1926, he was appointed general attorney 
of the Royal for the United States. He 
is also vice-president of the American 
& Foreign of New York and chairman 
of the board of the Newark Fire of New- 
ark, N. J. Mr. Kellam was president of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific in 1906 and of the Pacific Coast 
Automobile Underwriters Conference in 
1913, 1914 and 1916. He was elected 
president of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Conference in 1923 and 
again in 1924. The Royal in recent years 
made a phenomenal record in this coun- 
try in underwriting profit. 

Mr. Mackintosh, who was manager of 
the Royal at Aberdeen, Scotland, came 
to this country in 1912 as assistant to 
the late E. F. Beddall, then U. S. at- 
torney of the Royal. Later he was made 
manager of the New York Department. 
Mr. Fortington is head of the financial 
division of the Royal group in this 
country and is president of the 150 Will- 
iam Street Corporation, the Royal Build- 
ing. Mr. O’Neill is president of the 
Royal Indemnity and Mr. Reid of the 
Globe Indemnity. 





the asking. 


I enclose 2c. for postage. 


NAME 


“Just What I Wanted” 


—writes a practical insurance manager, after 
receiving a John Hancock Home Budget Sheet 


Any business man will appreciate our Budget, 
and so will his wife, if she is interested in the 
financial management of the home. 


The John Hancock Monthly Budget Sheet pre- 
sents clearly the division of expenses, including 
recreation, savings, and Insurance, and affords 
definite assistance to both men and women in 
the management of income and home expenses. 


YOUR Monthly Budget Sheet will be sent for 


CE TS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Inquiry Bureau: 197 Clarendon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send me a FREE copy of the John Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 





ADDRESS 














fund is thus of the specialized man- 
agement type, since the management 1S 
limited to the purchase of bank and in- 
surance stocks. 


Aims to Simplify Structure 


The chief reasons for incorporating 
the various series into one new invest- 
ment company, it was said, was the com- 
plicated structure of each of the five 
funds. Both the Class A and Class B 
stock of each fund are combined in one 
certificate. These certificates are traded 
in the over-the-counter market. 

Upon the incorporation of the new 
company, it was reported, the certifi- 
cates would be exchanged for the stock 
of the company, and application would 
be made to the New York Stock Ex- 
change to list the shares of the new 
trust. This would greatly increase the 
marketability of the stock, it was point- 
ed out. The proposal to exchange the 
certificates for stock of the new com- 
pany is looked upon as a part of the 
trend toward simplification of capital 
structure in the investment trust field. 

The report issued by Mr. Twombly 
shows that the capital of the trust funds 
totaled $12,450,000 and cash profits and 
accrued appreciation $4,772,045 on June 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
J. A. KELSEY,President 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


Statement December 31, 1928 


1,259,672.50 

276,930.00 
2,067,114.70 
4,603,717.20 








30, 1929. With the formation. of the new 
investment trust, it is expected that 
rights will be issued to holders of the 
certificates for additional stock in the 
new company, and that its capital will 
be thus increased to at least $20,000,000. 

“The securities of the portfolio have 
been so carefully selected that there 
have been very few changes in the port- 
folios of the funds since the annual re- 
port,” Mr. Twombly’s report declared. 
“The growth in the value of the funds 
since their inception averages more than 
46%. In the case of one of the funds 
the growth amounts to 72%. A marked 
appreciation in value has come since 
June 30, many of the stocks held reach- 
ing new high levels. 


Increase in Rate Possible 

“The earned cash income for the first 
half of 1929 is more than sufficient to 
provide for two semi-annual distribu- 
tions equal to those made in 1928. It 1s 
possible, therefore, for the annua! rate 
for 1929 to be on a somewhat more lib- 

eral scale than for 1928.” 
Earnings of the five funds, as of June 

30, were as follows: 

Cash Profits 
Net Cash In- and Accrued 
come Jan. 1 to Appreciation 





Series. June 30, 1929. June 30, 1929. 
AES ibe $35,949.99 ~ $303,018.40 
> ere tak 782.92 296 53.40 
i See 129,130.45 1,300,109.15 
i ETE: 343,741.92 —2,002,569.88 
ow etre get 207,799.65 868,094.18 

$763,404.93 $4,772. 45.01 


The capital of the funds are a: fol- 
lows: A-27, $600,000; C-27, $65 :,000; 
F-27, $1,800,000; H-27, $5,200,000; 3-28 
$4,200,000. 

Announcement was made that ti. fol- 
lowing had been elected directors © the 
Insuranshares Management Co.: S nuel 
W. Anderson, Waddill Catchings, At 
thur P. Day, Joseph P. Harris, P. F rket 
Kuhn, Wilfred Kurth, Sifford Pear and 
Henry B. Twombly. 





September 6, 1929 
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GERMAN PRess On FRANKFORT’S FAILURE 


Sharp Criticism for Insurance Companies and Their Directors, for Bankers and for Federal Insurance Department; Dividends Declared When 
Company Was Insolvent; Blunt Comment About Instalment Finance Operations; Boasted About Not Cutting Rates, But Didn’t 
Divulge Speculative Enterprises 


The recent failure of the Frankfort 
General and the troubles of its allied 
companies—or at’ least some of them— 
are the subject of considerable comment 
in the German daily newspapers. A num- 
ber of them, have reached New York. 

The first indication that the public had 
of the collapse of the third largest Ger- 
man insurance group was a headline in 
the Berlin “Tageblatt” of August 16, 
which reads: “Frankfort General Gives 
Up Automobile Underwriting.” 

That story had been rather discounted 
by the fact that on August 15 a large 
block of stock in the Frankfort General 
was offered on the Frankfort Stock Ex- 
change and not taken up. On August 
14 the stock was quoted at $210.75. On 
the following day it was offered without 
takers at $200, dropping the same day to 
$200. There -was considerable gossip 
about the lack of buyers until the fol- 
lowing announcement was made by the 
company : 

“The Frankfort General has been en- 
gaged in instalment financing during the 
last few years through its subsidiaries, 
chiefly automobile financing. The reason 
for this was the desire to obtain a larger 
automobile business for the company. 
This expectation at first appeared to be 
correct, but later on the situation 
changed as the automobile department 
did not want to meet the insufficient 
premiums of competition. Also, on ac- 
count of the general credit situation in 
Germany, the credits given could not be 
refinanced any more advantageously, so, 
a company has decided to give up this 
ine,” 

Instalment Financing 

According to another new item the 
company intended to liquidate the entire 
financing business built up during the 
last few years through the Frankfurt 
Industry Credit G. M. B. H., Bavarian 
Traffic Credit G. M. B. H., of Munich, 
and the General Working Credit G. M. 
B. H. (G. M. B. H. is a limited liability 
company form.) The papers of the fol- 
lowing day discussed the general financ- 
Ing situation and stated that a number 
ot other German insurance companies 
have been engaged in this business, but 
have iound out that the chances for this 
business could not be compared with 
those in the U. S. A. because of the ab- 
Sence of the perpetual increase in in- 
comes, especially that portion of the in- 
come exceeding the minimum require- 
Ments on the different standards of liv- 
ing. Another factor was the high cost 
of instalment financing in Germany, 
Money not being available. The other 
Msurance companies thus withdrew, but 


the Frankfurt General continued to push 
instalments and its management is said 
to have tried to handle everything 
throug’: its own newly established sub- 
Sidiarics instead of taking recourse to 
Pig experienced older credit organiza- 


; "he main cause for the difficul- 
les was in the fact that the company 
id not work on a basis of long term 


oe unting arrangements, but pro- 
lded the necessary means for the fi- 
Nancine 


of the instalments spread over 
eng Periods by short term credits. It is 

€ opinion in insurance circles in Ger- 
Many, however, that the losses are only 
sa due to bad experience and 
9 Nagement of the instalment business 

Sper, and that the greater part of the 


eae was due to highly sneculative ac- 
Poi such as assuming of financial 


antees, endorsements of notes and 


others of similar nature which have 
nothing to do with insurance at all. 

Later, it was printed that the Allianz 
Stuttgarter, the largest German insur- 
ance company in direct business, with a 
premium income of 178,052,000 marks last 
year and assets of 215,437,023 marks, had 
assumed the liability under all the poli- 
cies of the Frankfort General. The con- 
tract specifically excludes all obligations 
connected with the financing business. 
The agreement means of course that the 
“New Frankfort General” is a subsidi- 
ary of the Allianz Stuttgarter. This de- 
velopment is to be deplored, says the 
“Tageblatt” as the trustification has al- 
ready progressed very far. It admits, 
however, that under the circumstances 
this solution is the best for all parties 
concerned and the assureds of the 
Frankfort General could not find any 
better security. The stock of the com- 
pany dropped further to $90. That price 
of course was only temporary as there 
seems now no doubt that the whole paid 
up capital of the company is lost and 
above that the shareholders will be re- 
quired to pay their shares up. The 
question and the possibilities of redress 
of the shareholders against the manage- 
ment of the company are being studied. 

Comment on Amalgamation ' 

The “Vossische Zeitung,” another lead- 
ing Berlin paper, sees only the good side 
of the amalgamation, although the opin- 
ion has been voiced that the business of 
the Frankfort General was too large 
both from a financial and from the un- 
derwriting standpoint for the Allianz to 
digest. Negotiations were held in the 
offices of the Disconto Co., one of the 
four largest German “D” banks, and di- 
rectly interested in the financial part of 
the story. Other banks interested are 
the Danat Bank (Darmstaedter & Na- 
tional Bank), the German Bank and the 
Effecten & Wechselbank (Securities & 
Notes Bank). It seems likely that these 
banks, possibly together with others, will 
form a consortium to back the large 
number of medium sized and smaller 
banks, especially in southern and west- 
ern Germany which were closely con- 
nected with the Frankfort General. 
Commenting on the assets of the com- 
pany the paper reports that these are 
larger than would appear from_the bal- 
ance sheet as it owns, for instance, a 
holding company which in turn owns 
alone about seventy buildings in the city 
of Frankfort. On the other hand, there 
are further liabilities hidden, too. and 
some which may become liabilities. 
There is the participation in the Textor 
Building Co., of Frankfort; which is in 
financial difficulties and at present being 
reorganized. The Frankfort in this case 
has assumed the guarantee of the repay- 
ment of a mortgage amounting to two 
and a half million marks which the Tex- 
tor Co. obtained from Swiss interests. 

The Hamburger “Fremdenblatt” brings 
out the fact of extraordinary interest 
that the well-known Michael banking 
group which has large holdings in vari- 
ous insurance groups throughout Ger- 
many and which recently sold the three 
Iduna companies to the Globe Under- 
writers’ Exchange sold during the pre- 
ceding month its parcels of shares in the 
Frankfort General, altogether 2,450 
shares of 400 marks par value each and 
at that time obtained a price of $214.29 
a share, or $525,000. 

The Bank Angle 


On August 20 it became known that 
the parcels sold by the Michael banking 
interests a short while ago had been sold 
to the South West German Bank, the 


banking subsidiary of the Frankfort 
General, and that Michael had not yet 
received payment for the stocks when 
the bank closed its doors. The Michael 
interests are thus among the chief cred- 
itors. According to the Hamburger 
“Fremdenblatt,” the leading commercial 
daily paper of Hamburg, the South West 
German Bank owes about $4,000,000, half 
of this to bankers and the other half 
to insurance companies. Liquid assets 
amount to only $47,000 in cash and bank 
accounts, about $23,000 in bills of ex- 
change, and $12,000 in securities (at the 
end of last year these items amounted 
to over $900,000). In addition to these 
assets there are about $360,000 on the 
books for shares of the Frankfort Gen- 
eral which had been sold at the Stock 
Exchange and for which the Frankfort 
General had given a verbal guarantee. 
There are also debtors with $3,800,000 as 
against $1,400,000 at the end of last year. 
How much of this may be realized will 
largely depend on the method of liquida- 
tion. The South West German Bank 
had been founded as recently as March, 
1928, and was thus only about a year 
and a half old when it failed. 

According to cables from Zurich, 
Switzerland, the failure of the Frankfort 
General has caused severe losses to va- 
rious Swiss interests. Almost $4,700,000 
of- the stock of the Frankfort General 
was introduced on the Zurich Stock Ex- 
change in December, 1926. The notation 
of the stock on the exchange has now 
been discontinued. 

The Hamburger “Fremdenblatt” of 
August 21 states that there is no new de- 
velopment in the case of the Frankfort 
General. The Deutsche Warentreuhand 
A. G. (German Goods Trust Co.) of Ber- 
lin, has been entrusted with the making 
up of the status of the company. So 
far it has appeared that the subsidiaries 
of the company are drawn into the fail- 
ure whereas the other insurance compa- 
nies belonging to the Frankfort fleet are 
generally in sound financial condition. A 
large number of them have given out 
statements to this effect. 

Protest of a Subsidiary 


The Hammonia General Ins. Co. of 
Hamburg states that it is in no way af- 
fected by the failure of the Frankfort, as 
it has no stockholders in that company 
nor in its subsidiaries. The Frankfort 
had only about one-third of the stock 
of the Hammonia which now stands at 
about $890,000. The Hammonia “will 
continue in business as usual.” Similar 
statements have been issued by other 
companies of the group. It is, of course, 
difficult to believe that these statements 
do not evade truth as the debts of about 
$2,000,000 of the South West German 
Bank to insurance companies must 
doubtless include at least some of the 
companies of the group. It also has to 
be taken into consideration that the cap- 
ital of most of these insurance companies 
is not fully paid up, as the Frankfort, 
which held part of the canital, had the 
obligation to pay up on their holdings. 
Thus, the disappearance of this company 
no doubt affects at least some of the 
companies. 

This is not the case with the United 
Berlin and Prussian Life of Berlin, the 
capital of which is fully paid up and 
which thus does not suffer loss on this 
account. This company declares that it 
had not been interested in the financial 
transactions of the Frankfort and also 
had not discounted anv notes of the 
Frankfort or its subsidiaries. It declares 
that it had strictly adhered to the regu- 
lations of the Insurance Department for 
investments and that the dividend to the 


assureds (this is a life company) would 
not suffer any reduction on account of 
the failure of the Frankfort. The com- 
pany is already negotiating with a group 
which has full confidence in the sound- 
ness of the United’s business and fi; 
nances and will supply the necessary 
cash to dissolve the connections with 
the Frankfort group. 
Keeping Conditions Secret 


The Cologne “Zeitung,” the leading 
paper of western Germany, points out 
that the publicity policy of the company 
has not been what it ought to have been; 
and the whole German press criticizes 
severely the policy of the management 
which paid a dividend of 12%4% only a 
few months ago at a time when the pre- 
carious situation must have been known 
to management. There will be several 
changes in the latter immediately and 
some have already taken place.-* Dr: 
Hahn of the Securities & Note’ Bank 
has become vice-chairman of the board. 
The bank is one of the four interested in 
~ financial transactions of ‘the Frank- 
ort. 

The subsidiary which caused the col- 
lapse of the whole organization was the 
Frankfort Industrial Kredit G. M. B. H., 
which had a capital of a million marks 
of which 100,000 was fully paid up. This 
subsidiary was doing part of the automo- 
bile: financing busmess of the group. 
There are two other companies of this 
type, the General Working Credit G. M. 
B. H., of Berlin, and the Bavarian Traf- 
fic Credit G. M. B. H. of Munich. The 
Berlin company has issued a statement 
that the losses in their financing business 
have been even below normal on account 
of their careful management, they have 
never used the credits put at their dis- 
posal by the Frankfort General. On their 
annual turnover of 21,000,000 marks they 
had only drafts amounting to 9,000 marks 
protested. The company will continue in 
business. The situation with the Frank- 
fort Credit Co. was entirely different and 
at first was regarded as the sole source 
of the trouble. It has lost heavily lately 
through forged checks of a Cologne firm 
and has had some other misfortunes. It 
seems now, however, that the financing 
business has contributed to the collapse 
but was by no means the sole cause al- 
though some other companies have had 
costly experiences in this field in the last 
few years (as f. i. the Allianz from the 
Motor A. G. of Munich). It appears that 
the Frankfort General has given guaran- 
tees on the stability of currencies and 
stocks amounting to between 40,000,000 
and 50,000,000 marks. The automobile 
financing system of the subsidiaries was 
based on the American plan. 


Management Criticized 


An article in the Vossische “Zeitung” 
of Berlin severely criticizes the manage- 
ment of the company which has up to 
the last minute kept the real situation 
from the public. That the cdémpany 
bought the large parcel of their own 
shares from Michael is partly taken as 
an indication that the company itself 
did not know the jam in which it be- 
came involved with respect to banking 
and financing subsidiaries. Anyhow, 
even the last statement in which the 
company announces the discontinuation 
of the financing business still. gives the 
impression that the company could. pull 
through. It is hardly conceivable «that 


the management at that time should not 
have known the actual situations and so 
the German press constructs this as a 
deliberate concealment. 
Dr. Richard Lewinsohn in. the. “Vossis- 
(Continued on..Page: 38). . 
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Voices N. J. Agents’ 
Coinsurance Objections 


ASKS CHANGE BY COMPANIES 





Fred Hickman, President of Agents’ As- 
sociation, Says Proposed Feature 
Would Complicate Situation 





Opposition of New Jersey local agents 
to the proposed co-insurance require- 
ments of the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation companies in connection with 
the new commission scale for that state 
is clearly set forth in a statement issued 
recently by Frederick Hickman of At- 
lantic City, president of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters, the local 
agents’ body. In this notice‘ Mr. Hick- 
man says that he wishes to see the 
separation program put through without 
any friction or unnecessary derangement 
of the fire insurance business but thinks 
the E. U. A. companies have unwitting- 
ly, possibly, provided a good argument 
for the opposition companies by the in- 
jection of the co-insurance clause. Ob- 
jection to this clause is centered partic- 
ularly on policies covering transactions of 
building and loan associations. 

“I believe it is illogical to offer to the 
assured a reduction in rate and at the 
same time offer the agent a higher rate 
of commission for the use of the co-in- 
surance clause,” says Mr. Hickman,“ or 
the reverse, to penalize the agent in the 
matter of commission for the absence of 
the co-insurance clause. 

“The argument for the use of the co- 
insurance is to force the agent to sell it. 
Wherever there is a proper differential 
the wide awake agent will always sell 
co-insurance, otherwise he leaves an 
opening ‘for his competitors to step in 
and take the line away from him. 

“There is a strong resentment through- 
out the former ordinary territory at the 
fact that the companies have asked them 
to agree to separation and have appar- 
ently given them an increase in the scale 
of commission, but at the same time, by 
the injection of the co-insurance fea- 
ture, have made it impossible for them 
to take advantage of it. In other words, 
the new commission scale is to the ad- 
vantage of the agents in that territory 
where co-insurance is generally used 
and it works to the disadvantage of the 
agents in the territory where co-insur- 
ance is not generally used. 

“The writer has been using his ef- 
forts to bring about a better relation- 
ship between the companies and agents 
in the state of New Jersey and feels 
that he is justified in asking the com- 
panies to eliminate the co-insurance fea- 
ture from the new commission scale. 
Prompt action on the part of the com- 
panies in taking the initiative in this mat- 
ter will, in my humble opinion, be a very 
diplomatic and profitable piece of busi- 
ness.” 


E. U. A. MEETS SEPT. 12 

The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold its first fall meeting next 
Thursday, September 12 at 2 p.m. The 
association’s executive committee will 
meet at 11 am. on the same day. It is 
expected that the separation issue in 
New Jersey will be the principal subject 
for consideration and that a decision 





will be reached on agents’ objections 
to the compulsory use of the coinsurance - 


clause. 


MADE NORWICH UNION SPECIAL 

V. K. Smith has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Norwich Union Fire 
and the Eagle Fire of New York for 
West Virginia, with headquarters in 
Wheeling. He has been a special agent 
in the state for one of the general 
agencies. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MEETING 


The New Hampshire Association of 
Insurance Agents will hold its annual 
convention on October 9 at the Hotel 
Carpenter at Manchester, N. H. 








NEW KENTUCKY COMMISSIONER 





Bush W. Allin Qualifies This Week; Had 
To Dispose of His Insurance 
Business 

Bush W. Allin of Harrodsburg, Ky., 
will qualify as insurance commissioner of 
Kentucky this week. He was appointed 
following the resignation of Shelton M. 
Saufley of Richmond, Ky., but as Allin 
was engaged in the insurance business 
he could not qualify until he disposed of 
that business. It is said that he has dis- 
posed of that business and that he is 
ready to become insurance commissioner. 
In the meantime, Allin was elected 
president of the Burley Tobacco Growers 
Co-operative Association when James M. 
Stone of Lexington, then president, went 
on the Federal Farm Board. Arch Pul- 
liam, deputy insurance commissioner un- 
der Saufley, has been acting as insurance 
commissioner. It is alleged that Pulliam 
could not legally act in that capacity 
inasmuch as he did not give the $25,000 
bond required by law for the commis- 
sioner to give. Mr. Saufley is connected 
with the Inter-Southern Life of Louis- 
ville. He owns the largest and most in- 
fluential paper in the Eighth Congres- 
sional district and is a man of consid- 
erable influence in Kentucky. 





RAWLINGS HEADS COLUMBIAN 

Ralph Rawlings, who is to become 
president of the newly formed Monarch 
Fire, has been elected president of the 
Columbian National of Lansing, succeed- 
ing James Carey. The Columbian Na- 
tional will be continued for several 
months in its present form, when it will 
be merged with the Monarch. 


FIRE CHIEFS’ CONVENTION 

Frank N. Julian, president of the 
Bankers Fire & Marine of Birmingham, 
Ala., and former insurance superinten- 
dent of that state, has been appointed 
district chairman in Alabama for the 
contest committee of the Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
MARSH & McLENNAN 
INSURANCE 
FIRE LIABILITY MARINE 
164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
LONDON SEATTLE MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG DETROIT DULUTH 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO 
PHOENIX COLUMBUS PORTLAND 
H. A. KNAPP’S NEW POST LAW MADE ROYAL ies: 


Harold A. Knapp, for the past four 
years an inspector with the Under- 
writers Bureau of New England, now 
the Eastern Underwriters Inspection 
Bureau, has resigned from that organi- 
zation to become associated with the 
Mutual Fire Inspection Bureau of New 
England. Mr. Knapp graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1917 and joined up with the 
“Little Bureau” in 1924, remaining with 
the E. U. I. B. when it took over the 
two New England bureaus about a year 
ago. He was considered one of the best 
of the bureau’s inspectors. He enters 
his new duties October 1. 





FIRE WASTE COUNCIL MEETING 


The regular fall meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council will be held 
at the headquarters of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in 
Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 1. 
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Prompt 
Adjustments 


For many years this company and its prede- 
cessor have been building up a golden “Good 
Will” with a wide range of satisfied policy 
holders through prompt adjustments of all 


The company’s agents have profited greatly 
through the “Good Will” thus created in 


This has been a powerful factor in increasing 
the company’s and its agents’ business. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








Joint Control in West Ends With ‘lec- 


tion of F. P. Hamilton to Presidency 

of the Queen 

Elwin W. Law has been appointed sole 
manager of the Royal group in Chicago, 
succeeding the joint managership of Law 
& Hamilton, which was dissolved when 
Frederick P. Hamilton was elected presi- 
dent of the Queen. W. L. Lerch is dep- 
uty manager of the Western depart- 
ment. E. W. Hotchkin, H. L. Dalton, 
Horace W. Boyd and H. F. Gregg are 
assistant managers. E. H. Hill and G. C. 
Peterson are agency superintendents and 
R. L. Bennett is superintendent of the 
Cook county and metropolitan depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Law is one of the leading fire un- 
derwriters in the Middle West. Not much 
over forty years of age, he has had twen- 
ty years of experience with the Royal. 
He joined the company after leaving 
Cornell, working up through different de- 
partments until he became associate man- 
ager of the Western department with his 
father, George W. Law. On the death 
of the latter in March, 1922, Elwin be- 
came manager. The partnership with 
Mr. Hamilton was formed early this year 
when the Queen’s Western department 
was. consolidated with that of the Royal, 


the Newark Fire and the American & 
Foreign. 





RICHMOND SEEKS CONVENTION 


The Virginia delegation of local agents 
going to the Detroit convention next 
week of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents will extend an invitation 
to the association to hold its 193) con- 
vention in Richmond. Those who will 
present this invitation include the fol- 
lowing: Herbert Race, president of the 
Insurance Exchange of Richmond; Wil- 
liam C. Johnson, past president; 1. Gar- 
nett Tabb, president of the Virginia 
Association; Col. E. E. Goodwyn, of 
Emporia, Va., chairman of the st:te as- 
sociation’s executive committec, and 
Frank S. Blanton of Farmvill:, Va. 
chairman. 





STUYVESANT CAPITAL CHéNGE 
Stockholders of the Stuyvesan' have 
approved the plans of the director: to i- 
crease the capital from $1,000,000 0 $1 
500,000 and to reduce the par v lue 0 
the stock from $100 to $25 a shar. The 
new $500,000 of stock will be’ is: ied at 
the discretion of the board of d::«ctors, 
both as to time and price per < :are. 


SOUTHERN FIRE IN MA! <E 


The Southern Fire of New Y: “« has 
been admitted to Maine to wr ¢ fire 
and allied lines. 


FALL GOLF TOURNAME*T 




















The fall tournament of the | ‘ndet 
writers’ Golf Association will be | ld at 
the Wampanoag Country Club, H tford, 














Conn., Tuesday, September 10. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and freasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$56,065,676.33  $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44  — $36,503,126.44 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, ho aaa t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.- pa > vale -. aaa V.-Pres’t_ ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-P: 


THE GIRARD F. & ™. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS 7, Baeeer. Tipe Pate ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40  $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,000.00  $ 1,510,943.96  $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL Pag ge te President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSIN GER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS % By et Yiew- Pres? t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL-BEN FRAN KLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 5,021,040.53 $ 2,502,743.59  $ 1,000,000.00  $ 1,518,296.84  $ 2,518,296.84 





A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. on * SR BA seaaess, V.-Pres’t_ ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURAN CE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 4,837,239.59 § 2,492,228.84  $ 1,000,000. 00 $ 1,345,010.75 = $ 2,345,010.75 





W. E. na. President L. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
HN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, 1 nasenae is SASOReT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEME 2d V.-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE 1 IN SURAN CE CO. 


MILWAUKEE, 


$ 5,359,804.52  $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1, ,000, 000. 00. $ 1,873,712.44  $ 2,873,712.44 





one L. JA CKMAN, President L. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
HIN KAY, V.-Pres’t ‘A. H. HASSINGER, V. ie? PR ae gRAONSsT. V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP” 2d V.-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


$ 666,598.88  $ 196.08 5 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 





P ies me “ia NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
— =e RO resident WM. gow Vice-Pres’t 
ONEGAN, 1st V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. ‘STANTON ice-Pres’t ru 


ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN | CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 


F NEW YORK, N. 


$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 § 1,500,000. 00. $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey: 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, 60 Sansome Street 
“6 een Tk buon : Toronto, Canada San Francisco, California 
LARK, Manager MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, 
a t Managers Minagere W. W. & pee Phi » Manage:'s 


JOHN R. COONEY 
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Britain Suggests 
Loadline Changes 


REPORT IS JUST ANNOUNCED 





New Rules for Timber Vessels and Oil 
Tankers Proposed by the Board 
of Trade 





Far-reaching changes in the loading of 
timber vessels and oil tankers is proposed 
in the long-awaited report of the load- 
line committee headed by Sir Charles 
Sanders and appointed by the president 
of the Board of Trade to advise on the 
load-lines of cargo ships. Marine un- 
derwriters have long waited for this re- 
port. 

The committee finds that the British 
regulations regarding the carrying of 
timber as a deck cargo are in the main 
unsuitable. Experience has shown, ac- 
cording to the report, that ships carry- 
ing timber deck cargoes can properly be 
allowed a load deeper than the ordinary 
load-line allows, provided they comply 
with specific conditions regarding the 
construction and fitting of ships and also 
of stowage and security of their timber 
deck cargoes. 

New legislation, therefore, is proposed 
to empower the Board of Trade to make 
regulations applicable to all ships when 
engaged on any voyage at any time of 
the year. 

After a first-hand study of ships under 
Scandinavian and Dutch regulation, the 
committee members declare they are 
“convinced that the Scandinavian and 
Dutch regulations for the carriage of 
timber deck cargoes tend to reduce the 
risk to life and property.” It is general- 
ly assumed, therefore, that the proposed 
legislation will take advantage of the 
Scandinavian and Dutch experience and 
will embody a pooling of the knowledge 
of those countries with that of England. 

A similar conclusion was reached re- 
garding tankers, in which the commit- 
tee’s opinion that special load-lines prop- 
erly can be assigned to tankers permit- 
ting deeper loading than the ordinary 
load-line allows. Again this concession 
is made dependent on the tankers com- 
plying with conditions essential to deep- 
er loading. Tank vessels, according to 
the committee, are sufficiently different 
from ordinary ships to be entitled to 
preferential treatment in loading regula- 
tions. 

In view of the international load-line 
conference soon to be convened, the 
committee sugests that the adoption of 
rules by Great Britain be postponed un- 
til after the conference. It is considered 
of “vital importance” that if internation- 
al rules are adopted some arrangements 
should be made for the uniform applica- 
tion of the rules and for preventing vio- 
lation of the rules by overloading. 

With the exceptions of tankers and 
timber ships the report vindicates the 
1906 regulations. For the most part, 
these are found to be satisfactory, al- 
though containing “anomalies” which 
the new legislation will seek to correct. 





J. S. Frelinghuysen, president of sev- 
eral fire insurance companies, will re- 
turn from Europe on Saturday. He will 
find when he returns a strong movement 
to put him into the United States Sen- 
ate as a successor to Senator Edge who 
has been appointed Ambassador to 
France. Mr. Frelinghuysen left the 
United States Senate several years ago. 
While in Washington he was one of the 
closest friends of President Harding 
For years J. S. Frelinghuysen has been 
one of the most popular of New Jersey’s 
public men. 





BROKERS’ DINNER TO CONWAY 

The General Brokérs’ Association of 
the Metropolitan District will give a 
testimonial dinner to Insurance Super- 
intendent Albert Conway at the Hotel 
Astor on the evening of October 22. 
Governor Roosevelt and Mayor Walker 
have accepted invitations to this dinner. 


WITH JONES & WHITLOCK 





Four J. S. Frelinghuysen Companies 
Enter Inland Marine Field With 
Well-Known N. Y. Office 
Jones & Whitlock, Inc., of New York 
City, were this week appointed inland 
marine underwriters for four companies 
of the J. S. Frelinghuysen General 
Agency Groyp, namely the Stuyvesant, 
American Home, American Constitution 
and the Industrial. The classes of busi- 
ness to be written include aircraft prop- 
erty damage, all risk jewelry and fur 
floaters, deferred payment lines, fine 
arts. horse and wagon floaters, motor 
cargo, musical instruments, parcel post, 
personal effects or tourists’ floaters, ~os- 
sessor’s risks, salesmen’s samples, 
theatrical floater and transportation, trip 
or annual, motor truck, rail or steamer. 
Jones & Whitlock, Inc. are leading 
underwriters in the inland marine field 
and will give the Frelinghuysen compa- 
nies the benefit of long experience and 

wide contacts. 





CONNECTICUT APPOINTMENTS 

The Central Union Fire of Jersey City 
has appointed as its agents Mark H. 
Reinstein at Bridgeport and Arthur K. 
Lindskey at Hartford. 


AGRICULTURAL FINANCING 

Directors of the Agricultural of 
Watertown recommend an increase in 
the company’s capital from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 by a stock dividend of $500,000, 
payable October 1 to stockholders of 
record September 26 and by the sale of 
20,000 shares of $25 par value at $75 a 
share, thus creating $1,000,000 new sur- 
plus. The capital of the running mate, 
the Empire Fire, is to be increased from 


$500,000 to $1,000,000. 


INSTITUTE SYLLABUS READY 

The Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., has just issued its syllabus of insur- 
ance courses for the 1929-1930 season. 
This sixty page pamphlet gives complete 
information about the Institute, includ- 
ing its aims, its history and full descrip- 
tions of the fire, marine, casualty, surety 
and life courses, including a full bibliog- 
raphy of each of these five branches of 
the insurance business. The new plans 
for the junior, intermediate and senior 
casualty courses are also outlined at 
length. 








NEWARK FIRE AGENT 
E. Benjamin Currier has been ap- 
pointed an agent for the Newark Fire 
at Ipswich, Mass. 




































































































































































Through 
the Mails 


by steamer, train or truck. 


this protection. 

















HE United States Post Office handles a larger 
volume of shipments than any other institution in 
the world. Among so many letters and parcels not a 

few are bound to be damaged or lost. 
The Harmonia’s Parcel Post and Registered Mail Poli- 
cies protect parcels and registered letters from losses due 
to fire, theft, and common perils of transportation whether 


Industrial and commercial concerns with many Parcel’s 
Posts shipments, banks and brokerage houses forwarding 
securities worth millions through the mails annually, need 


A set of forceful letters and pamphlets sent to a selected 
list of business prospects should materialize in many sales 
after a personal follow-up in each case. Our Advertis- 
ing Department can assist you in advertising these covers. 


HARMONIA | 


Fire Insurance Company 
Wilfred Kurth, Pres. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
59 MAIDEN LANE 





Industrial and commer- 
cial concerns, banks and 
brokerage houses are pros- 
pects for Registered Mail 
and Parcel’s Post In- 


surance. 
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MO. REFUNDS PROGRESSING 





St. Louis Agents Withdraw Demands 
For Pay for Endorsements Because 
Of Companies’ Action 
The decision of the stock fire insurance 
companies operating in Missouri ‘o 
abandon their demands that the agents 
return 10% of their commissions on busi- 
ness placed since February 1, 1929, his 
resulted in the Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis withdrawing its de- 
mands that the companies pay to the 
members of the association a flat fee 
of 35 cents for each endorsement maie 
in obtaining receipts from policyholders 
for refunds on premiums paid since Feb- 

ruary 1, 1928. : 


With the return commissions question 
effectively disposed of, the work of 
making actual refunds of 10% on the 
policies placed since February 1, 1928 
got under way on September 3 and with- 
in the next week or so every policy- 
holder in the state entitled to a refund 
will be paid. Agents in all parts of the 
state are co-operating with their com- 
panies in effort to quickly pay out the 
refund checks. 

Companies have notified their agents 
that the 10% refund will be paid on fire, 
lightning, hail and windstorm insurance, 
including use and occupancy, rents and 
leasehold, but not to include automobile, 
explosion, sprinkler leakage or riot and 
civil commotion policies. Where policies 
have been assigned the refund is to be 
paid to the last assignee. 





INDIANA RATES REDUCED 





Cut in Fire Premiums Will Save Policy- 
holders About $800,000; How De- 
crease Is Apportioned 


Reduced fire insurance rates which 
will save Indiana policyholders approxi- 
mately $810,000 annually, have been ap- 
proved by Clarence C. Wysong, Indiana 
insurance commissioner. The reductions 
were on several classifications of risks 
held by stock insurance companies and 
were agreed on following conferences 
with representatives of the Indiana In- 
spection Bureau and the Western Actua- 
rial Bureau of Chicago. 

Basis for the reduction was the five- 
year loss experience of the companies 
doing business in Indiana. State insur- 
ance laws require a study of losses each 
five years and establishment of rates on 
a loss basis. A reduction in rates for 
dwelling houses and apartment house 
buildings will amount to about $300,000 
annually, according to an estimate by 
Mr. Wysong. 

In cities of classes from one to Six, 
inclusive, including Indianapolis, a re- 
duction of 20% for houses with fireproof 
roofs and a 6% reduction for houses 
without fireproof roofs, was approved. A 
reduction for brick double houses in In- 
dianapolis amounting to 16.7% and for 
frame doubles of 14.3% were included 
in the new rate schedule. Rates for 
brick apartment houses in Indianapolis 
were reduced approximately 11% an‘! for 
frame apartments, 20%. 





MISS AVALLONE TO MARRY 


Miss Anna J. Avallone, secretary of B. 
M. Harris, who is secretary of the [ire, 
Marine & Liability Brokers’ Associ :tion 
of New York, will be married next Sat- 
urday, September 14, to C. F. Guia, of 
the home office in New York of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, at the Church of Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel in the Bronx. Miss 
Avallone has been with Mr. Harr: for 
a couple of years and is well-know: and 
popular among the members of tlic as- 
sociation. 





PUBLIC FIRE STATEMEN : 
The semi-annual statement o! the 
Public Fire of Newark shows assc‘s of 
$7,926,924 and net surplus of $2,5¢ 04 
The income for the first six months was 
$3,326,235 while the disbursements to 
taled $2,125,888. 
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“Is that so?” 


JACK McCARTHY was hard-boiled. He was scoffing now at Henry Hanson, Glens 
Falls Agent, with whom he was talking as they watched a biplane overhead. 


“Is that so?” snorted McCarthy, dismissing with a gesture the idea that an air- 
plane might crack up on a city street, or a housetop. “There’s too much vacant 
land in a country of three and one-half million square miles for that to happen.” 


Bellvue was on an air-mail, passenger route and McCarthy was the largest prop- 
erty owner in town. Planes flew over his buildings every day. Yet Hanson, with all 
his sales ability, had not been able to sell him Aircraft Damage Insurance. 


But the agent kept his eyes open. One day his out-of-town newspaper carried 


the picture at the top of this page. In a very few minutes Hanson was showing it 
to McCarthy. ““Now, Mac,” he said,.“‘argue against that.” 


“Can’t,” admitted the hard-boiled one. “I guess airplanes do sometimes fall 
and hit things, and if one of ’em can pick out a moving automobile, my houses and 


factory certainly couldn’t dodge it. Write the insurance and I'll send you a check. 
I guess it’s worth the money.” 


MORAL: With men as with aircraft—the bigger they 
are the harder they fall. 


“The- Glens Falls Fleet’ 











“Gin fuh Nolen 
INSURANCE COMPANY F 








Glens Falls, NewYork, 





INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Glens Falls, NewYork, 


7, 


“Tested Methods’”—No. 10 
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Standing Room Only 
In Sight at Detroit 


RESERVATIONS POURING IN 





Eastern States Sending Big Delegations 
To Agents’ Convention Next 
Week 





Nearly a thousand advance reserva- 
tions have been made so far for the 
thirty-fourth annual convention next 
week at Detroit of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and leaders 
of the association expect that this will 
be the best attended convention to date. 
Agents are coming from all parts of the 
United States, with a large delegation 
coming over from Canada. Eight mem- 
bers will come all the way from Califor- 
nia; there will be an automobile cara- 
van from Illinois; a special car from 
Texas and a boatload of delegates from 
New York State. : 

New England and the southeastern 
states, particularly Virginia, will be well 
represented. The Michigan Association 
boasts that every member of that state 
organization will be at Detroit next 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. Vermont, with an increase in 
membership of 101%, will go to Detroit 
with the membership cup practically 
clinched. Pennsylvania, with 307 new 
members, will report the greatest numer- 
ical increase ever achieved by any state 
association within a single year. New 
York state is within thirty of reaching 
its ambition of 1,000 members. 


1898 Photo On Exhibition 


One of the most interesting features 
will be found in a photograph taken 
when the convention was held in Detroit 
thirty-one years ago loaned for this oc- 
casion by Past President E. C. Roth of 
Buffalo. In addition to A. C. Simrall, 
1896-97, 97-98 the first president who re- 
tired from office at the meeting, the pic- 
ture shows seven members who were to 
become president. 

There are W. H. Woodworth, 1898-99, 
99-1900, elected president at the meeting; 
George D. Markham, 1900-01, 01-02, 
Thomas H. Geer, 1902-03; A. H. Robin- 
son, 1904-05; E. W. Offenhauser, 1907- 
08; A. W. Neale, 1910-11, and E. C. 
Roth, 1915-16, 16-17. 

“Perhaps some of the ‘old-timers’,” 
says Mr. Roth, “might like to see them- 
selves as others saw them in Detroit in 
1898, and perhaps some of the latter day 
saints will be interested in seeing what 
our first president looked like—also 
George Markham with royal whisker re- 
galia, and A. W. Neale without his hir- 
shute adornment.” 

The picture shows Robert S. Brannen, 
the “daddy” of the association; Alfred 
Pirtle and Merwin Jackson, of the twen- 
ty original members; Holger deRoode, of 
Toledo, whom the old timers remember 
as the association’s skyrocket, and the 
beloved “Pop” Eldridge, founder of the 
Michigan Association. 


Keen Rivalry For 1930 Convention 


Keen rivalry will mark the bids for the 
1930 convention of Richmond, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis and Tulsa. A 
veritable avalanche of oratory is to be 
expected when the claims of these cities 
are presented. 


for their respective cities. Fred M. Bur- 
ton of the executive committee promises 
at least twenty Texas agents who will 
exert every possible effors to bring the 
convention to Dallas. Headed by Stew- 
art Pearce of Tulsa, the Oklahoma As- 
sociation will be prepared to press every 
claim for the 1930 convention, renewing 
the invitation they made for this year. 

California for several years has been 
making its plans to bring the 1930 con- 
vention to Los Angeles. A strong dele- 
gation including Percy Goodwin of the 
executive committee, Gilman Gist of San 
Diego, President Nye B. Swett, Fresno, 
of the California Association; President 
Eugene Battles of the Los Angeles Ex- 


Strong delegations will 
be on hand to pull the 1930 convention . 
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change, secretary P. S. W. Ramsden of 
the California Association, Past Presi- 
dent H. J. Thielan, Sacramento, of the 
California Association; D. W. Pierce, of 
Los Angeles, and first vice-president 
Douglas Evey of the Oakland Associa- 
tion, will press Los Angeles’ claim. 

Nor is the 1930 mid-year meeting to 
be neglected. Charlotte, North Carolina, 
put in its claim at Birmingham a full 
year in advance for this convention and 
the Huntington, West Virginia, board is 
making a strong bid for it. The Char- 
lotte Association’s invitation will be in 
the hands of Vice-President Ernest Elli- 
son, McAlister Carson and Thomas C. 
Hayes. They will have a strong back- 
ing in a number of agents from other 
cities in North Carolina who will join 
with Charlotte in pressing the invitation. 

A strong competition for the mid-year 
conference has appeared in the Hunting- 
ton board. President C. I. Thornburg of 
the West Virginia Association, says that 
the state is now in fine condition to en- 
tertain the mid-year meeting and that 
the Huntington agents are going after it, 
fortified by the entire West Virginia 
contingent. 


NINETEEN WIN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Are Picked by Committee to Attend 
Special Two Year Fire Insurance 
Course at Columbia University 
The committee on awards appointed 
by the fire insurance companies to make 
a selection of students who shall be sent 
to Columbia University for the special 
two year fire insurance course has de- 
termined upon the following young men 

as nominees for scholarships. 


Thomas A. Leyden, Port Washington, N. Y. 
oe Williamsen, Jr., Port Washington, 


William E. Blain, Oradell, N. J. 

Albert Kreulen, New York City. 

Robert L. Cadman, Red Bank, N. J. 

Thomas S. Goble, Valley Cottage, N. Y. 

Louis A. Rennyson, Geneva, N. Y. 

L. Clinton Keiper, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Horace Herrin, Jr., Old Hickory, Tenn. 

Milton B. Shaw, Mayfield, Ky. 

Joseph S. Brown, Roanoke, Va. 

William M. Holland, Secretary, Md. 

C. Stewart Benson, Easton, Md. 

Howard M. Francisco, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Walter E. George, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

M. Russell Moyer, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

Walter E. Beeson, Waco, Texas. 

Toseph McC. Fambrough, Atlanta, Ga. 

Vincent Davies, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

A few others are still under consid- 
eration. 











cities in the South. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





Old New Orleans 


NE of our oldest cities, New Orleans, is 
full of historic associations. 
one of the most important commercial 


cities, New Orleans underwent a serious con- 
flagration, this one occurring in 1925 with a 
property loss of four millions. 


Today New Orleans’ homes, industrial, 
and commercial establishments, and other 
property, valued at millions of dollars, are 
safeguarded by modern fire insurance fur- 
nished by sound stock fire insurance com- 
panies like the Carolina. 


The CAROLINA 


Wilfred Kurth, Pres. 





It is also 


Like most American 


COMPANY 
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Unlicensed Policies 
Limited to Fire Ris‘s 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT RULING 





R. L. Foster, Insurance Sup’t, Hce!ds 
Other Than Fire Lines Cannot 
Be Placed Outside 





R. Leighton Foster, superintendent of 
insurance of the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, has issued a ruling to the ef-ect 
that licensed insurance brokers are re- 
stricted, as concerns placing busi:ess 
with unlicensed insurers, to negotiate 
contracts of fire insurance only and ‘hat 
any attempt to place any other line of 
coverage with an unadmitted insure: is 
against the law. 


, Questions arose as to the interpr:ta- 
tion of Section 259 of the Ontario In- 
surance Act with respect to the author- 
ity of brokers to place insurance o‘her 
than fire exclusively with unlicensed in- 
surers and a hearing was held late last 
month which was attended by a number 
of brokers, a committee of managers rep- 
resenting the Canadian Casualty Under- 
writers’ Association and representatives 
of other interested insurance organiza- 
tions. Glyn Osler, well-known Canadian 
lawyer, and V. Evan Gray, counsel for 
the Canadian casualty interests, yave 
their versions of the meaning of the 
law. 
Ruling of R. L. Foster 

“T have now concluded that the views 
of the Department,” says Superintend- 
ent Foster, “as expressed in a memo- 
randum dated October 10, 1924, and 
printed on page 309 of the annual re: 
port of the department for 1925, are 
substantially correct, and that the sub- 
sequent memorandum dated May 19, 
1925, printed on the following page of 
the same report, should be withdrawn. | 
am satisfied that section 259 authorizes 
the negotiation by special brokers li- 
censed thereunder, of contracts of fire 
insurance only with unlicensed insurers, 
and that the term ‘contract of fire insur- 
ance’ means contracts customarily rec- 
ognized by the business as fire insurance 
contracts of the character defined and 
described in Part IV of the Act. If and 
when the Legislature sees fit to broaden 
the application of section 259, it can and 
should do so by clear and unmistakable 
language. 

“This being my view, all licensed 
brokers are hereby advised that, in the 
opinion of the department their author 
ity is restricted to negotiating contracts 
of fire insurance only with unlicensed 
insurers, and that it will regard as a com 
travention of the act, any attempt by 
licensed brokers to place insurance un- 
der the authority of their license, which 
is not primarily fire insurance. 

“I take the opportunity afforded by 
this memorandum to remind all «gents 
and brokers of the provisions of svction 
262 of the Act, which reads: 

“262. An agent or broker shall be pet- 
sonally liable to the insured on al! con- 
tracts of insurance unlawfully male by 
or through him directly or ind rectly 
with any insurer not licensed to under 
take insurance in Ontario, in the same 
manner as if such agent or broke: wert 
the insurer.’” 





SOUTHERN FIRE AGENT} 

The Southern Fire of New Yo k has 
inade the following agency appoint ients: 
Norman R. Clarke, White Plains, V. Y.; 
D. W. Davis Insurance Agency, Jcala, 
Fla.; Clifford A. Payne, Jacksonvi! °, Fla. 
and Fisher Brown Insurance “ zency; 
Pensacola, Fla. 





GOLF TROPHIES POUR : ’ 
Thirteen trophies have been 1. -cived 
so far for the golf tournament ‘0 
held in connection with the Grav Nest 
meeting of the Blue Goose at Sai Frat 
cisco, September 24-26, 
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Suggestions For Programs For 
Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 6-12 


Agents Have a Variety of Ways of Bringing Fire Reduction Lesson 
Before the Public; Civic Organizations to Co- 
Operate With Insurance Men 


Fire Prevention Week is now only about 
a month away and insurance agents and 
civic organizations in all parts of the coun- 
try cre beginning to formulate their local 
programs for a fitting celebration of this 
vital week when the public consciousness 
is centered on reducing fire hazards. Every 
fire agent has the responsibility of partici- 
pating actively in whatever program his 
home town adopts and in connection with 
this the Home Insuruance Co. of New 
York has published in its monthly publi- 
cation to agents, “News From Home,’ a 
summary of suggested means of getting 
the fire prevention lesson over to the public 
in a variety of ways. Here are the sug- 
gestions which may be put to excellent 
use: 

General Activities 

1. Request the mayor to issue a Fire 
Prevention Week proclamation, thus 
lending official sanction to the campaign. 
2. Secure the cooperation of local offi- 

cials, civic bodies, business and trade 
organizations, women’s groups and other 
bodies. Definite duties may be assigned 
to each. 
' 3. Prepare a local slogan for use dur- 
ing the week. This may be based on the 
main activities which are desiguated as 
keynotes of the campaign. 

4. Arrange a contest between fire dis- 
tricts, school districts or other divisions 
of the city for a “No Fire Week.” 

Newspaper Publicity 

1. Request the local papers. to run 
front page articles calling attention to 
Fire Prevention Week both before and 
during the week. This should include 
printing of proclamation issued by the 
President, governor and mayor. 

2. Encourage the newspapers to make 
editorial comment regarding the week 
and the main points of the local pro- 
gram. 

3. Furnish the press with news rela- 
tive to the progress of the campaign 
and request the papers to publish a 
compl: te account of each local fire occur- 
ting during the week, describing the 
lessons to be gained from it. 

4. Secure information and_ statistics 
for the papers relative to local hazards, 
Injuries and deaths, property loss and 
other pertinent subjects. 

5. Analyze origin of local fires during 
the year and prepare press stories based 
on the study. 

; ve prominent local citizens quoted 
in the papers on the value of fire pre- 
ventio:, work to the city. 

General Publicity 

1. Prepare and distribute printed pos- 
ters, p mphlets and stickers. This ma- 
terial is sometimes donated by local 
Printers or publishing houses interested 
im fire prevention. 

- Request all interested organizations 
to giy publicity to Fire Prevention 

eek “1 their publications and circular 
letters. Ask them to urge members to 
Melude the local slogan in all corre- 
Spondece written during the week. 

3. Urze employers to place posters and 
other -dvertising material relative to 
Fire Prevention Week on their bulletin 

ards. Request them to print slogans 
on their pay: envelopes and bills. 

- Arrange to present medals to fire- 
men who have done the most heroic 
eeds during the past year. 

’. {ncourage merchants to prepare 
Suitable window displays. It may be ad- 
‘sable to offer a prize for the best de-. 
Signed window. 

h Request merchants to use stickers 
‘ating appropriate slogans on sales slips 
Nd packages, 

- Encourage the street railway and 
te Companies to print fire prevention 
‘a 8 or the local slogan on transfers 
ued during the week. Urge the com- 


panies to make special displays on their 
cars. 

8. Request hotel and restaurant pro- 
prietors to display posters and to print 
the slogan or some other suitable mes- 
sage on menu cards. 

9. Request motion picture theatres to 
advertise fire prevention by means of 
slides and, if possible, exhibit special fire 
prevention films. 

10. Ask permission to stencil city 
streets and sidewalks with an appropri- 
ate fire prevention message. This work 
may be done by Boy Scouts. 

Addresses 


1. Arrange with local radio broadcast- 
ing stations for fire prevention talks dur- 
ing the week. 

2. Solicit the support of clergy, sug- 
gesting the President’s proclamation be 
read in the churches and fire prevention 
be mentioned in the sermons on Octo- 
ber 7, the first day of the campaign. 

3. Provide speakers for motion picture 
houses and public entertainments 

4. Suggest speakers for meetings of 
service clubs, fraternal bodies, women’s 
clubs, and civic organizations. Have each 
person present indicate on a printed slip 
the location of the fire alarm box near- 
est his home and place of business. Have 
the fire department check the answers 
later and notify those who were in error. 

5. Arrange programs and_ provide 
speakers for fire prevention mass meet- 
ings. If in a rural community have a 
special meeting for nearby farmers. 

6. Provide speakers for all schools. 

7. Encourage employers to hold meet- 
ings of their employes for instruction 
in fire prevention and furnish speakers 
for such meetings. 


Clean-up and Inspection Activities 


1. Designate certain days of the week 
as clean-up days, requesting employers 
and individual citizens to cooperate by 
removing rubbish from their premises. 
A clean-up competition between dis- 
tricts and other subdivisions of the city 
may be helpful. 

2. Arrange with proner city officials 
for the prompt removal of all refuse 
material collected. 

3. Arrange for inspection of all public 
and municipal buildings by members of 
the fire department. 

4. Arrange for inspections of mercan- 
tile and manufacturing establishments 
either by firemen or through self-inspec- 
tions by the owners. 

5. Arrange to have inspections made 
by school children. Make an analysis 
of the filled-in blanks for follow-up ac- 
tivities. 

6. Utilize the services of Boy Scouts 
in making an outside inspection of resi- 
dential districts. 

School Activities 

1. Request the fire department and 
school officials to arrange for demon- 
strations at each school. showing the 
proper method of sending in a fire alarm. 

2. Request school officials to arrange 
special fire drills in the schools. 

3. Suggest to school officials that 
teachers be instructed to set aside a few 
minutes of each day in the week for 
special fire prevention exercises. 

4. Conduct a fire prevention essay con- 
test among school children or arrange 
to have the pupils write compositions on 
the subject as part of their classroom 
work. zoel 

5. Arrange a fire prevention debate for 
school students with appropriate awards. 

6. Encourage the presentation of a fire 
prevention play or sketch in the schools, 
such as the playlet published by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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“California Municipalities Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 


question of the acceptability of the risk 
on the part of the company underwriting 
the liability. 

“The theory advanced by the Director 
of Finance contemplated the purchase 
of a blanket policy of insurance from 
one or more underwriting companies to 
indemnify losses of municipalities up to 
definate limits, with the option on the 
part of each municipality to basing its 
equipment under the plan. 

“Opposition was raised by some under- 
writers,, the argument being made that 
each municipality is a unit and subject 
only to its charter provisions which do 
not set forth specific and uniform stand- 
ards for the operation of motor vehicle. 
This was solved by the intervention of 
the League of California Municipalities, 
a non-profit organization, representing 
some 250 out of the 275 municipalities 
of the State. 

League Plan Arouses Interest 

“The -League appointed a committee 


composed of city managers and city at- 
torneys. The committee communicated 
with various municipalities to ascertain 
whether a representative group would be 
interested in the so-called blanket pol- 
icy scheme. To date this committee has 
received many replies evincing a lively 
interest in the proposed plan. 

“It is thought that the League may 
act as a general contracting agent for 
the municipalities in the purchase of 
motor vehicle and other necessary in- 
surance. Each municipality would then 
be privileged to insure its risks under 
a uniform policy at the same rate, re- 
gardless of the territory or section of 
the State in which the city may be sit- 
uated, and at a substantial saving. 

“It is believed that much may be ac- 
complished by the adoption of uniform 
methods for the handling motor vehicle 
equipment thus minimizing the hazard, 
and with a corresponding reduction of 
the premuim.” 








Fire Prevention Week 


(Continued from Page 25) 
entitled “The Trial of Fire.” 

7. Arrange for a fire prevention poster 
contest among school children. 

8. Organize a boy fire department, 
providing badges. Arrange to have mem- 
bers visit fire houses and stage a parade 
in which all members can participate. 

Fire Department Demonstrations 

1. Arrange for exhibitions by the fire 
department, such as throwing a stream 
of water over a high building or rescue 
work. 

2. Place fire alarm demonstration 
boxes and instructors on busy corners. 

3. Have firemen display and demon- 
strate the operation of hand chemical 
extinguishers at prominent locations. 

Note: Fire apparatus and firemen on 
active duty should not be withdrawn for 
parades or demonstrations because of the 
possibility that a fire may occur at a 
time when they will be beyond call. 





DROPPED AS BANK AGENCY 

The Eugene Whittington Insurance 
agency has been dropped from member- 
ship in the ‘Associated Fire & Casualty 
Underwriters of Oklahoma City as the 
result of planting an agency with an 
alleged financial institution. The Whit- 
tington agency is charged with having 
planted with Mrs. F. McWilliams, as- 
sistant treasurer of the Oklahoma Sav- 
ings & Loan Association at Oklahoma 
City. 





RECEIVER FOR COMPANY 
The Consolidated Fire & Marine of 
Denver, Colo., failed to satisfy Jackson 
Cochrane, state insurance commissioner, 
on certain things and requested Judge 
Henly A. Calvert to appoint a receiver 
so that everything could be investigated 
and set right. W. R. Thomas, one of 
the stockholders, was appointed receiver. 
It is the Consolidated’s aim to continue 
business and remove all doubts. Coch- 

rane refused to renew its license. 


ROSSIA ON “GRAF” RISK 
The Rossia of America has written 
50,000 marks of insurance on the “Graf 
Zeppelin” on business placed through 
the company’s office in Hamburg, Ger- 
many. The coverage is complete, includ- 
ing theft, and runs for a year. 


BACKED BY AMERICAN LEGION 


Homer W. Teamer, secretary-manager 
of the Insurance. Federation of Penn- 
sylvania, is running on the Republican 
ticket for nomination to the school 
board of Norristown, Pa. Mr. Teamer 
is being backed by the American Le- 


gion and also by the Republican organi- 
zation. 





NAT’L GUARANTY AGENT 


The National Guaranty Fire of New- 
ark has appointed Joseph Nowak as 


agent for the company at Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. ay 


Importers & Exporters 
Now at 111 John Street 


ALL DEPARTMENTS ARE THERE 





Several Additions to Staff Made as Com- 
pany Expands Its Facilities in 
Metropolitan Area 





The Importers & Exporters and the 
Mohawk Fire now have their home of- 
fices located on the twentieth and 
twenty-first floors at 111 John street. 
Since the formation of the Importers as 
a marine company during the World 
War its headquarters have been located 


at 47 Beaver street in the heart of the 
marine insurance market. Now that the 
company has become an important fac- 
tor in the fire field the officers thought 
it better to have the home office in a 
more central spot. 

The metropolitan office has moved 
from 1 Liberty street to the ground 
floor of 111 John street with Assistant 
Secretary H. D. Richard in charge. The 
automobile department, of which Will- 
iam Sinram is head, has removed from 
80 Maiden Lane and will be installed 
with the general automobile department 
at 111 John street, placing all the com- 
pany’s departments in one building. 

The Brooklyn and suburban brokerage 
and agency departments of the Impor- 
ters will be consolidated with the metro- 
politan department under Mr. Richard, 
and, Albert Humrich, for the last twelve 
years with the London & Lancashire 
group, will take care of the Brooklyn 
and suburban underwriting. He has had 
charge of this field’ recently for the L. 
& L. group. Walter Ficke has resigned 
as assistant counterman and solicitor for 


Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc., to join 
the Importers & Exporters as assistant 
to F. B. Littman, manager of the pro- 
duction and service department. 

“Al” Knapp, well-known countermin 
of the office for several years, will be 
assisted by John J. Hogan, formerly so- 
licitor. All these changes and additions 
will give the two companies added ia- 
cilities and prestige and a chance to ex- 
pand local business. 


VAN 





BUREN WITH HOME FIFE 
Well-Known Field Man in New York 
State to Handle Two Companies o/ 
Fireman’s Fund Group 
Edward Wilson Van Buren has be- 
come special agent for the Home Fire 
& Marine and the Occidental in central 
and western New York state, assisting 
Raymond C. Parker, who will hence- 
forth devote his entire attention to the 
Fireman’s Fund in the same territory. 
Mr. Van Buren is thirty-three years 
old, a native of New York state and a 
member of an insurance family. His 
father was a local agent at Medina and 
two of his brothers are special agents 
in the eastern field. E. W. Van Buren 
began his insurance career as an inspec- 
tor with the New York State Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization in 1921, 
leaving that position to become special 
agent of the American Central in cen- 
tral New York state and later trans- 
ferring to the Milwaukee Mechanics as 
state agent with headquarters in Roch- 

ester. 








MADE FIREMEN’S AGENTS 
Edward S. Webster has been appoint- 
ed agent for fire and automobile lines 
at Hartford and Alexander E. Poreda in 
Norwich, Conn., for the Firemen’s of 


Newark. 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
’ 175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 








149 William Street 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
ee eee DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL FIRE 
ASSURANCE CO. 


OF PARIS 


Organized 1819 


This is the oldest fire insurance company of France, having been 
continuously in business for more than one hundred years. 
United States Branch was established in 1910. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


New York, N. Y. 


The 
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San Francisco - 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. cz. 
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Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS FLEET 
EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 


DECEMBER 31ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 





AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Liabilities Capital 
$3,394,266.51 $2,000,000.00 


*Net Resources 


Assets 
$10,099,162.29 6,704,895.78 


BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources 

$408,657.14 $42,532.38 $200,000.00 $366,124.76 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘ARK, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
$4,889,591.12 $755,197.32 $1,000,000.00 $4,134,393.80 $5,774,475.31 $1,291,847.16 $1,000,000.00 $4,482,628.15 
BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NEW YORK = est go COMPANY 
$5,762,813.80 $1,293,331.77 $1,000,000.00 $4,469,482.03 Sines aeess atm: "eat sisbaniaiie 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1862) PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1871) 
$2,258,430.77 $813,552.56 $512,000.00 $1,444,878.21 $4,076,176.31 $1,040,535.31 $1,000,000.00 $3,035,641.00 
SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 
$5,034,363.88 $2,255,641.18 $1,000,000.00 $2,778,722.70 $5,327,783.03. $758,805.07 $1,500,000.00 $4,568,977.96 
*Net R , being aggregate of Capital, Net S plus and Vol y Reserves. 








CLASSES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, 
LEASEHOLD AND MER 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, 
CHANDISE FLOATERS. . 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 
INCORPORATED 
MANAGER 


92 WITLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


® 
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L U. B. Now Handling 
Large Volume Of Risks 


NEW BUSINESS FOR AGENTS 





Standard Forms and Greater Facilities 
Available; List of Company 
Members of I. U. B. 





The Interstate Underwriters Board, 
of which J. R. Dumont is manager, has 
been in operation now long enough for 
those who sponsored it to get a line 
upon its popularity and the results today 
seem to justify in every way the long 
months of effort put upon the problem 
of securing the proper classification and 
segregation of fire and inland marine 
risks. A great volume of business is 
now being cleared through the I. U. B., 
the vast majority of companies are giv- 
ing wholehearted co-operation and the 
agency forces find new fields of premium 
income opened up to them by virtue of 
the services rendered to insurance by 
the I. U. B. 

Because of the standard forms adopted 
for use on general and reporting cover 
contracts local agents in all parts of the | 
country are finding it far easier 
than heretofore to write these risks. 
Whereas formerly there was great dif- 
ficulty in answering inquiries of pros- 
pective assureds, getting the proper 
forms and rates and finally finding a 
market for this business, now agents 
have definite sources of information and 
much broader facilities. While all com- 
panies which are members of the I. U. B. 
may not actively engage in the develop- 
ment of general cover contracts never- 
theless several companies have opened 
up special departments within the last 
few months to handle this insurance and 
are giving local agents every encourage- 
ment in building up their premium in- 
come. 

Full Co-Insurance on Risks 


Another feature that pleases local 
agents is the requirement of full coin- 
surance on contracts approved by the 
I. U. B. Much of this chain store and 
general cover business has been written 
without any coinsurance clause and this 
has naturally meant reduced premiums 
and commissions. With this insurance 
now written to cover the full value of 
insured property it is estimated that 
there should be at least an increase of 
20% in premium income, not counting 
new business not heretofore written 
at all. 

With reference to the proper classi- 
fication of risks it is reported that a 
large number of covers that were for- 
merly written by marine departments of 
fire companies have now been placed 
with the fire departments where thev 
properly belong according to the defini- 
tion of fire and marine risks formulated 
for the I. U. B. This willingness of the 
companies to segregate their risks in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the 
Board is most encouraging it is said. 

Following is the complete list of the 
fire companies belonging to the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board through their 
membership in One or more of the five 
regional organizations or through affilia- 
tions with fleets of fire companies. These 
companies secure the advisory forms and 
rates of the I. U. B.: 

Aberdeen Underwriters, London; Acme Fire, 
Los Angeles; Acme Underwriters; Aetna, 
Hartford; Aetna Fire Underwriters Depart- 
ment; Agricultural, Watertown; Albany, New 
York; Albany Underwriters; Alleghany Fire 
Underwriers, Pittsburgh; Allemannia Fire, Pitts- 
burgh; Allied Underwriters, Providence; Amer- 
ican Alliance, New York; Alliance Underwriters, 
Philadelphia; Alliance, Philadelphia; Alleman- 
nia Fire Underwriters, Pittsburgh; Amer‘can 
Associated Underwriters, San Francisco; 
American Central, St. Louis; American Colony, 
New York City; American Constitution, New 
York City: American Eagle, New York Citv; 
American Eagle Underwriters; American Equit- 
able, New York City. 

American Fire & Marine, Galveston: Ameri- 
can Fire Marine Underwriters; American 
Home Fire. New York City; American, New- 
ark: American National, Columbus; American 


Pacific All’ance, New York City; American Pa- 
cific Alliance Underwriters; 


American Stand- 





ard Fire, Oklahoma City; American Under- 


writers Agency, Philadelphia; American Union, 
New York City; American & Foreign, New 
York City; Anchor, Providence; Anglo-Ameri- 
can Underwriters Agency, Liverpool; Argonaut 
Underwriters, Vancouver; Arizona Fire Insur- 
ance Agency, San Francisco; Associated Fire 

Marine, San Francisco; Associated National 
Underwriters; Atlanta Home Underwriters De- 
partment, San Francisco; Atlantic Fire, Raleigh; 
Atlantic Fire, Miami; Atlas Assurance, London; 
Atlas Underwriters Department; Automobile, 
Hartford; Baltimore American, New York City; 
Baltimore Underwriters; Bankers & Merchants 
Fire, Jackson, Miss.; Bankers & Merchants 
Underwriters. 

Bankers & Shippers, New York City; Bank- 
ers & Shippers Underwriters; Ben Franklin 
Underwriters, Pittsburgh; Birmingham Fire, 
Pittsburgh; Birmingham Fire, Birmingham, Ala.; 


Boston, Boston; Boston Underwriters; British 
America, Toronto; British & Federal Under- 
writers, San Francisco; British General, Lon- 


don; British Underwriters Agency, Edinburgh; 
Bronx Fire, New York City; Brooklyn Fire, 
Brooklyn; Buckeye National Fire, Toledo; 
Caledonian-American, Hartford; Caledonian- 
American Underwriters; Caledonian Insurance 


Co., Edinburgh; California Agencies, Inc., San 
Francisco; California, San Francisco; California- 
Pacific Underwriters, Dayton; California Under- 
writers, San Francisco; Calumet Underwriters 
Agency, Pittsburgh; Camden Fire, Camden; 
Capital Fire, Sacramento; Capital Fire, Con- 
cord; Carolina, Wilmington; Central Fire, Bal- 
timore; Central States Fire, Wichita; Central 
States Underwriters; Century, Edinburgh; Cen- 
tral Union, Jersey City; Century Underwriters, 
Edinburgh; Chicago Fire & Marine, Chicago; 
Cincinnati Underwriters, Cincinnati. 

Citizens’ of Missouri, St. Louis; City, Sun- 
bury, Penna.; City of New York, New York 
City; City of New York Underwriters; Cleve- 
land National Underwriters, Detroit; Colonial 
Assurance Underwriters, New York Citv: Colo- 
nial Fire Underwriters, Hartford; Columbia 
Fire, Dayton; Columbia Fire Underwriters 
Agency, Hartford; Columbia, Jersey City; Co- 
lumbia Underwriters, Gothenburg, Sweden; Co- 
lumbian National Fire, Lansing; Commerce, 
Glens Falls; Commerce Underwriters; Com- 
mercial Underwriters Agency, Salt Lake City; 
Commercial Union, London, England; Com- 
mercial Union Fire, New York City; Com- 
monwealth Fire & Marine, Kansas City; Com- 
monwealth, New York City; Concordia Fire, 


Hartford; Cc 
necticut Underwriters Department; Constitut' 


Milwaukee; Connecticut Fire, 


Underwriters Department, Springfield; Co: 
nental, New York City; Continental Und 
writers; Cosmopolitan Fire, New York Ci: 


County Fire, Philadelphia; County Fire Und 
writers; Delaware, New York City; Delaw: 
Philadelphia; Delaware Underwriters, N 
York City; Detroit Fire & Marine; 
Detroit National Fire, Detroit; Detroit Unc 
writers. 


Dixie Fire, Greensboro; Dubuque Fire & } a. 


rine, Dubuque; Duquesne Underwriters, Pi 
burgh; Eagle-California Underwriters, N 
York City; Eagle Fire, New York City; Ea 
Star & British Dominions, London; Eagle ¢ 
& British Dominions Underwriters; Ez 
Underwriters, New York City; 


Kellar, Va.; 
Empire Fire, Brooklyn; 
town; Empire State Underwriters; Emplo 
Fire, Boston; E 
Agency, London; 


Eastern Underwriters, Camx 


Equitable Alliance, Pr 


dence; Equitable Fire & Marine, Provide: -e; 


Equitable Fire, Charleston; Equitable Un 
writers, Providence; Eureka-Security Fire & 








BOSTON 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


8.7... Kitoy 


Street, 


AND STILL THE 
LETTERS COME! 


When people rise up of their own volition and call a 


thing good, it usually is. The increasing number of letters 


we receive from our agents commenting favorably upon 


the results they get out of our monthly business-building 
P magazine, THE ACCELERATOR, clearly shows the periodi- 
cal's worth to progressive local agents. Its pages are 


devoid of fluffy superlatives about our companies, but 


they do contain unusual 


business helps that result in 


increased premium income. 


If you would like to see for yourself some of the unusue! 
and effective helps that our agents receive in the pages 
of THE ACCELERATOR, write to our Advertising Depar'- 
ment for a sample copy and further helpful informatic 


about our companies. A request for a copy will brir.3 


it to you on the wings of the next mail. 


INSURANCE 


Boston, 


COMPANY 


Masz,achusetts 


Detro't 


Eagle-Washi , 
ton Underwriters, New York City; East & W ; 
New Haven; Eastern Shore of Virginia F - 
Empire State, Wa - 


English American Underwri 









* New York City; 
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rine, Cincinnati; Excelsior, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Exchange Underwriters Agency, London; Ex- 


port, New York City; Farmers, York, Penn.; 


Federal, Jersey City; Federal Union, Chicago; 
Fidelity Fire, Sumter, S. C.; Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Fire, Baltimore; Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New 
York City; Fidelity Union Fire, Dallas; Fire 
& Marine Underwriters, Hartford; Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Philadelphia. 


Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco; Fireman’s 
Fund Underwriters; Firemens of Newark; 
Firemens Underwriters Agency; First Ameri- 
can, New York City; First American Under- 
writers; First Kentucky Fire, Louisville; For- 
est City Insurance Agency, Hartford; Frank- 
lin Fire, Philadelphia; Franklin National, New 
York City; Franklin Underwriters Department, 
Philadelphia; General Fire, Paris; General Un- 
derwriters, Paris; George Washington Fire 
Greensboro, N. C.; Georgia Fire Underwriters, 
Liverpool; Georgia Home, Columbus, Ga.; Gi- 
rard Fire & Marine, Philadelphia; Girard Un- 
derwriters Department; Glens Falls, Glens 
Falls; Glens Falls Underwriters Agency; Globe 
& Rutgers, New York City; Globe Fire, Okla- 
homa City; Globe Fire Underwriters Agency, 
Minneapolis; Granite State Fire, Portsmouth; 
Granite State Underwriters; Great American, 
New York City; Great Lakes, Chicago; Great 
National, Washington, D. C.; Great States, Dal- 
las; Greensboro Fire, Greensboro, N. C.; Guar- 
anty Fire, Providence, R. I.; Guaranty Under- 
writers; Halifax Fire, Halifax. 

Hamilton Fire, New York City; Hamilton 
Underwriters; Hampton Roads Fire & Marine, 
Norfolk; Hand-in-Hand Underwriters, Lon- 
don; Hanover Fire, New York City; Harmonia 
Fire, Buffalo; Harmonia Underwriters; Hart- 
ford Fire, Hartford; Hawkeye-Des Moines De- 
partment, San Francisco; Henry Clay Fire, 
Lexington; Hibernia Underwriters Department, 
New York City; Holland-American Under- 
writers, The Hague, Holland; Home Fire, Little 
Rock; Home Fire & Marine, San Francisco; 
Home Fire & Marine Underwriters; Home, 
New York City; Home Insurance Co. of 
Hawaii, Ltd.; Honolulu. Home _ Underwriters, 
New York City; The Homeland of America, 
Homestead Fire, Baltimore; 
Hudson, New York City; Hudson Underwriters; 
Illinois Underwriters, New York City; Imperial 
Assurance, New York City; Imperial Under- 
writers; Importers & Exporters, New York City; 
Importers & Exporters Underwriters; Indepen- 
dence Fire, Philadelphia; Industrial Fire, Akron, 
Ohio; Insurance Co. of North America, Phila- 
delphia; Insurance Co. of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia; Insurance Underwriters 
Agency; International Underwriters, New 
York City; Iowa Underwriters, Dubuque. _ 

Iroquois Fire, Peoria, Ill.; Jefferson Fire, 
Newark; Jersey Fire Underwriters; Keystone 
Underwriters Department, Newark; Knicker- 
bocker, New York City; Lafayette Fire, New 
Orleans; La Salle Fire, New Orleans; La Salle 
Underwriters; Law Union & Rock, London; 
Law Union & Rock Underwriters; Liberty Bell, 
Philadelphia; Liberty Underwriters, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Liverpool & London & Globe, Liver- 
pool; London & Lancashire, London; London 
& Provincial, London; London & Scottish, Lon- 
don; London Assurance, London; London As- 


surance Underwriters; London Underwriters 
Agency, London; Los Angeles Underwriters, 
New York City; Louisville Fire & Marine, 


Louisville; Lumbermens, Philadelphia; McAlis- 
ter Underwriters, Greensboro, N. C.; Manches- 
ter, San Francisco; Manhattan Fire & Marine, 
+g i City; bag (ogg mele ped ‘o 
cy, Tokio, Japan; aryland, ew Yor ity; 
Maryland Underwriters, New York City; Mas- 
sachusetts Fire & Marine, Boston; Mechanics 
& Traders, New Orleans; Mechanics, Philadel- 
ghia; Mechanics Underwriters; ag pe — 
arine Underwriters Agency, St. uis; Mer- 
cantile of America, New York City. 
Mercantile Underwriters, Denver; Merchants 
Manufacturers, Newark; Merchants Fire, 
Denver ; Merchants, Providence; Merchants Un- 
derwritcrs, New York City; Mercury, St. Paul; 
Metropolitan Assurance _ Underwriters, New 
ork City; Metropolitan Fire, Chicago; Michi- 
gan Commercial Underwriters, Boston; Michi- 
gan Fire & Marine, Detroit; Middle West Fire 
Underwriters Agency, Minneapolis; Middle West, 
Minneapolis; Mid-West Department, Des Moines, 
Hartford; Millers National, Chicago; Milwau- 
* eos oo ae Fs oa a 
ers; Minneapolis Fire arine, inne- 
apolis ; Minnesota Underwriters, St. Paul; Mis- 
Sissippi Valley Underwriters, Jackson; Mohawk 
ire, New York City; Mutual Insurance Com- 
Pany of Washington County, Hagerstown, Md.; 
jamal, American_ Underwriters, Omaha; Na- 
Frac merican Fire, Omaha; National Ben 
Elan in, Pittsburgh ; National Fire & Marine, 
lene ;. National Fire, Hartford; National 
iberty, New York City; National Reserve, Du- 
Nave? Towa; National Security Fire, Omaha; 
Pitt - Security Underwriters; National Union, 
N s urgh; Netherlands, The Hague, Holland; 
Novade, toraia Underwriters, Reno, Nev.; 
fire, eno, 
Nevada Fire 
Newark; 
ru 
Fire, Pittsfield; 
Concord, N. H 
chester; 
Haven 
yucerwriters, 
City: York California Underwriters, New York 
York 
: y; 9 
New “pik City; New Zealand, Auckland, N. Z.; 
Under caland Underwriters; Niagara Detroit 
Nes yters,. New York City; Niagara Fire, 
London °'< City;, North British & Mercantile, 
Carolin: North Carolina Home, Raleigh; North 
China State Fire, Rocky Mount; North 
North’ Shanghai; North River, New York City; 
River Underwriters; Northern Assurance, 


London; Northern, New York City; Northern 
New York Underwriters; orthern Under- 
writers Department, London, England; North- 
west Fire Underwriters, New York City; 
Northern Fire & Marine, Minneapolis; North- 
western National, Milwaukee; Northwestern 
Underwriters. 


Norwich Union Fire, Norwich, England; Nor- 
wich Union Underwriters; Oceanic Under- 
writers, Philadelphia; Occidental, San Francisco; 
Occidental Underwriters; Oglethorpe Under- 
writers, Philadelphia; Ohio Farmers, Le Roy; 
Ohio General Fire, Akron; Old Colony, Boston; 
Old Colony Underwriters; Old Dominion Fire, 
Roanoke; Orient Insurance Co., Hartford; 
Orient Underwriters; Pacific American Fire, 
Los Angeles; Pacific American Underwriters; 
Pacific Coast Fire, Vancouver; Pacific Coast 
Underwriters, New York City; Pacific Fire, New 
York City; Pacific Fire Underwriters; Pacific 
National Fire, San Francisco; Pacific National 
Underwriters; Pacific States Fire, Portland; Pa- 
cific Underwriters, San Francisco; Pacific West- 
ern Underwriters, New York City; Palatine, 
London; Palmetto Fire, Sumter, S. C.; Patriotic, 
New York City; Patriotic Insurance Co. Un- 
derwriters; Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia; 
Pennsylvania Underwriters, Sunbury; Peoples 
Fire of Maryland, Baltimore; Peoples National 
Fire of Delaware, New York City; Petersburg, 
Petersburg, Va.; Phoenix-Underwriters, New 


York City. 

Philadelphia Fire & Marine, Philadelphia; 
Philadelphia National, Philadelphia; Phoenix 
Assurance, London; Phoenix, Hartford; Phoenix 
Underwriters, London; Piedmont Fire, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Pilot Fire, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Pittsourgh Underwriters, Newark; Potomac, 


Washington, D. C.; Preferred Risk Fire, To- 
peka; Presidential Fire & Marine, Chicago; Pro- 
tective Fire Underwriters Agency, Hartford; 
Protector Underwriters, Hartford; Providence 
Washington, Providence; Providence Under- 
writers; Provident Fire & Marine Under- 
writers, Liverpool; Provident Fire, New York 
City; Prudential Fire, Oklahoma City; Quaker 
City Underwriters, Philadelphia; Queen City 
Fire, Sioux Falls, D.; Queen, New York 
City; Queen Underwriters; Queensland, Sydney, 
Australia; Queensland the Second, Sydney, 
Australia; Raritan Valley, Raritan, N. J.; Re- 
liable Fire, Dayton, Ohio; Reliance, Philadel- 
phia; Reliance Underwriters, Philadelphia; Re- 
public Fire, Pittsburgh; Reserve Underwriters, 
Dubuque, Ia.; Retailers Fire, Oklahoma City; 
Rhode Island, Providence; Rhode Island Un- 
derwriters; Rhode Island-Union Underwriters, 
Providence. 

Richmond, West New Brighton, N. Y.; 
Rochester-American, New York City; Rochester 
Underwriters; Rockford Underwriters, New 
Haven; Rocky Mountain Fire, Great Falls, 
Mont.; Rocky Mountain Fire Underwriters; 
Royal Exchange, London; Royal, Liverpool; 
Royal Underwriters; Safeguard, New York City; 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul; St. Paul- 
Mercury Underwriters; Savannah Fire, Savan- 
nah; Scotch Underwriters, Edinburgh; Scot- 
tish Metropolitan Fire Agency, London; Scot- 
tish Metropolitan Underwriters, London; Scot- 
tish Union & National, Edinburgh; Seaboard 
Fire & Marine, New York City; Security Fire, 
Davenport; Security, New Haven; Security Na- 
tional Fire, Galveston; Security Underwriters, 
New Haven; Sentinel Fire, Springfield; Sierra 
Nevada Underwriters, Reno; South British, 
Auckland, N. Z.; South British Underwriters; 
South Carolina, Columbia; Southeastern Fire, 
Tampa, Fla.; Southern Fire, Durham, N. C.; 
Southern Home Insurance, Charleston; South- 
western Fire, Phoenix, Ariz.; Springfield Fire & 
Marine, Springfield; Standard Federal Fire, 
Davenport; Standard Fire, Hartford. 

Standard Fire of New Jersey, Trenton; Stand- 
ard Fire of New York; Standard Underwriters, 
New York City; Star of America, New York 
City; State Assurance, Liverpool; Stonewall, 
Mobile, Ala.; Stuyvesant, New York City; Sun 
Insurance Office, London; Sun Underwriters; 
Superior Fire, Pittsburgh; Sussex Fire, New- 
ark; Svea Fire & Life, Gothenburg, Sweden; 
Sylvania, Philadelphia; Tokio Fire & Marine, 
Tokio; Transcontinental, New York City; Trans- 
portation, New York City; Travelers Fire, Hart- 
ford; Travelers Underwriters Agency; Treaty 
Underwriters, Lexington, Ky.; rinity Fire, 
Dallas; Tri-State Underwriters, New York City; 
Twin City Fire, Minneapolis; Twin City Un- 
derwriters; Underwriters Department, New 
York City; Underwriters Fire, Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Union Assurance, London; Union Fire, 
Buffalo; Union Fire, Paris, France; Union In- 
surance Society of Canton, Ltd., Hong Kong; 
Union Marine, Liverpool; Union Underwriters, 
Paris, France; United American, Pittsburgh; 
United American Underwriters Agency, Minne- 
apolis; United Firemen’s of Philadelphia, New 
York City. 

United Firemen’s Underwriters, New York 
City; United States Fire, New York City; 
United States Fire Office, Chicago; United States 
Merchants & Shippers, New York City; United 
States Merchants & Shippers Underwriters; 
United States Underwriters Agency, New York 
City; Universal, Newark; Urbaine Fire, Paris, 
France; Urbaine Underwriters; Utah Home 
Fire, Salt Lake City; Victory, Philadelphia; Vir- 
ginia Fire & Marine, Richmond; Virginia Fire 
& Marine Underwriters; Vulcan Underwriters, 
London, England; Washington State Under- 
writers, New York City; Washington Under- 
writers Department; Westchester Fire, New 
York City; West Coast Underwriters Agency, 
San Francisco; Western Assurance, Toronto; 
Western Assurance Underwriters; Western Fire, 
Fort Scott, Kansas; Western Underwriters, 
Pittsburgh; Western National Fire, Fargo, 
N. D.; Wheeling Fire, Wheeling, W. Va.; Will- 
iam Penn Underwriters, Philadelphia; Wiscon- 
sin Underwriters, Milwaukee; World Fire & Ma 
rine, Hartford; World Underwriters Agency, 
London, England; Yorkshire, York, England; 
Yorkshire Underwriters; Zealandia Underwrit- 
ers, Auckland, New Zealand. 


Hartford Fire Group 
Enters Aviation Field 


FIELD IS RAPIDLY EXPANDING 





Two Companies Name United States 
Aviation Underwriters as Managers; 


D. C. Beebe Head 





The Hartford Fire and the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity are the latest in- 
surance companies to enter aviation in- 
surance field. Following closely upon 
the entrance two weeks ago of the Fire 
Association group into this branch of 
insurance with Barber & Baldwin, Inc., 
as underwriting managers, the Hartford 
Fire fleet have effected an agreement 
with the United Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., which is manager for the United 
States Aircraft Insurance group. The 
Hartford companies under this arrange- 
ment will insure all types of aircraft 
risks and will share the business writ- 
ten by this capable organization along 
with the other companies in the pool. 

Manager Davd C. Beebe of the United 
States Aircraft Insurance group knows 
the aircraft insurance business thorough- 
ly and has surrounded himself with a 
group of highly qualified underwriters. 
Other companies in the group include 
the following: United States Fire, North 
River, Pacific Fire, National Union, 
Globe & Rutgers, United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
Maryland Casualty and the New York 
Indemnity. 





ROUND-THE-WORLD LETTER 

Manager H. W. Stephenson of the 
Philadelphia office of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe received last Friday a 
round-the-world letter carried by the 
Graf Zeppelin on its history making 
flight. The letter was a message of 
greeting from Manager C. L. Purdin of 
the Eastern department in New York 
and it cost $3.55 in United States stamps 
to place this little passenger aboard the 
airship for a trip of over 20,000 miles. 
In his message Manager Purdin stated 
that “Just as the flight of this giant 
of the air will embrace the world, so do 
the activities of the company, which is 
‘Known Round- the-World.’ ” 





STUYVESANT LOCAL AGENTS 
The Stuyvesant has appointed Karpen 
. — local agents at Queens Village, 


J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 


Wide Experience Prompt Service 


Moderate 
Tel. 221-4 Wokineon 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 





219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
hicago 
Pacific Department 
N. W. Cor. §S and Sac 
nm Francisco, Cal. 











INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. 








INSURANCE STOCKS 


PINs 


FRANK L. BROKAW & CO. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 














THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Conti ly in b 





since 1852 
Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building 
34 Pine St., 
New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 














O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 











Royal Exchange Assurance 
THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 
New Hampshire Corporation) 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
The First Company Organized to Insure Automobiles 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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County Fire Reopens 
Home Office in Phila. 


HERBERT J. HILL NOW MANAGER 








Great American Also Establishes Phil- 
delphia Branch of Rochester-Ameri- 
can; Other Changes 





The Great American has made several 
changes in its Pennsylvania territory, the 
most important of which is to re-estab- 
lish the home office of the County Fire 
in Philadelphia. All the Pennsylvania 
business of the company will be han- 
dled from the head office at 110 South 
Fourth street, which was formerly open- 


ed on Tuesday. At the same time a 
Pennsylvania department of the Roches- 
ter American was opened in the County 
Fire office under the same management, 
and all Pennsylvania business of this 
company, too, will be reported direct to 
the Philadelphia office. 

Herbert J. Hill, secretary of the Coun- 
ty Fire, was made manager of the Phila- 
delphia office and has supervision of the 
Pennsylvania business of both companies. 
He is assisted by John D. Talley, assis- 
tant secretary of the County Fire and 
assistant manager of the Rochester Am- 
erican. Mr. Hill has been executive spe- 
cial agent and Mr. Talley agency super- 
intendent of the Great American group. 
Lee R. Allen is special agent of the 
County Fire in Philadelphia city. Spe- 
cial Agents Gerald G. Carick and Charles 
O. Markle will handle both companies 
in eastern and western Pennsylvania re- 
spectively. 

Several months ago the Great Ameri- 
can acquired control of the ninety-seven 
year old County Fire and refinanced it, 
so that it now has $1,000,000 capital and 
more than that amount in net surplus. 
Its prestige in Philadelphia is great be- 
cause of its age and its business prin- 
ciples and practices, and the decision to 
restore the home office to the city which 
is the center of early American history 
is being received with favor by Phila- 
delphians. 





COMPLETE NIAGARA MOVE 


The eastern, southwestern and execu- 
tive departments of the Niagara Fire and 
the Maryland have been moved to 80 
Maiden Lane for consolidation with the 
corresponding departments of the Am- 
erica Fore Companies. Now only the 
local department of the Niagara remains 
at 95 Maiden Lane under the manage- 
ment of H. J. Zechlin. The western de- 
partment was moved to Chicago several 
weeks ago and business for the four 
states of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Arkansas have been transferred 
from New York to the America Fore’s 
southwestern department office at Dallas, 
Texas. 





FIRE PREVENTION MEETING 


The Fire Prevention session of the 
National Safety Congress convention at 
Chicago, September 30-October 4, will 
be held on Friday morning, October 4, 
at the Stevens Hotel. A. R. Small, vice- 
president of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, will act as chairman of the meet- 
ing. The speakers will include Richard 


E. Vernor, manager of the fire preven-. 
tion department of the Western Actuarial. 


Bureau at Chicago on “Fire Prevention 
Educational Methods in the Public 
Schools and Similar Institutions”; Pax- 
ton Mendelsohn, chairman of the com- 
mittee on fire prevention of the Detroit 
Chamber of Commerce, on “Methods and 
Results of Fire Prevention Activities in 
Detroit,” and George W. Booth, chief 
engineer of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, on “The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters—How It Can Help 
Industry Solve Its Fire Problems.” 





CENTRAL UNION IN INDIANA 

The Central Union Fire of the Scottish 
Union & National fleet has been licensed 
to write fire and allied lines in Indiana. 

















HO does not know of Cupid, the small but 
mighty god of love, who, when the time seems ripe, 
wings his love dart into a new victim? Although often 
represented as blind his percentage of hits rather dis- 
proves this common conception. He always aims 
straight for the heart . . . and seldom misses. 


Yet often it means missing a great deal, There are many 

other phases of insurance than the heart, which may well be 
called Fire Insurance. These are the all-important and so-called 
special lines. The Home Special Agent realizes that everyone is 
not a prospect for Riot and Civil Commotion, Earthquake, Business 
Interruption, Rent or Inland Marine, but he has the details at his - 
5 ea ready to pass on this information to you, when you 
need it. “oe 


T: O AIM at the heart of things is always an excellent plan. 





Wilfred Kurth, President Onpp»® Cash Capital $18,000,000 
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Acjuster’s Figures 
Replace Affidavits 

ADJUSTMENT COSTS LESSENED 

Court Holds That One Set of Figures 


May Be Submitted Rather Than 
Multitude of Vouchers 








Marine insurance men often say that 
it is not the loss that counts so much as 
the cost of settling it. This question of 
cutting expenses of marine insurance ad- 
justments has taken an interesting angle 
in a request, which was granted, to the 
Admiralty Court in England for permis- 
sion to use average adjusters’ statements 
in place of evidence by affidavits and 
vouchers. This test was raised on ap- 
peal from a reference, following the lim- 
itation of liability proceedings in the 
River Plate collision of the “Kumeric” 
and “Normanstar.” Mr. Justice Hill 
found the latter vessel alone to blame. 
Owners of the “Normanstar” protested 
to the court that certain fees should not 
have been allowed to average adjusters. 
Mr. Justice Hill, in giving judgment, said 
in part: 

“The appelants were found to blame 
in the 
Registrar’s collision and had to pay the 
damages suffered by the steamship and 
by the cargo. They report in respect of 
a fee paid to well-known average adjust- 
ers for preparing particulars, and as I 
understand they failed to give at the 
reference any explanation. Where there 
is a decree of limitation of liability the 
party obtaining the decree and liable for 
the damages limited by the decree has 
in general to pay the costs of the ref- 
erence—at least these costs include the 
costs of the several joint creditors prov- 
ing the amount of the damages suffered 
by them. 

Adjuster’s Findings Accepted 


“Each claimant on the reference must 
Prove the amount of his loss. Where 
there are a number of cargo claims and 
also a ship’s claim, it is very often found 
convenient to prove the claims by affi- 
davit, as the rules permit. Frequently 
where the claims have been put into the 
hands of any adjuster, and he has in- 
vestigated them, it may be argued that 
the results as set out in his adjustment 
are accepted without incurring the ex- 
pense of filing affidavits with the rele- 
vant vouchers. 

“When that practice is followed it re- 
lieves the claimant’s solicitors from per- 
Sonally preparing the affidavits and 
voucher> and getting them sworn, and 
it preseits the evidence to the Registrar 
in the very convenient form. In general, 
Where tere are a large number of items 
to be proved it is, I am satisfied, a course 
Which involves less expense than the 
Preparaiion and swearing of a number 
of affidavits, 
jm the present case there were many 
items of damage to be considered. The 
ship .wes sunk and salved; the cargo 
Was in part lost, in part salved and re- 
Conditioned; there were salvage and 
other expenses to be ascertained and 


distribu! ed among the several claimants . 


prnnre ihe amount of damage suffered 
Y each could be proved, and the loss 
ot each several claimants had to be 
osm The solicitors for the cargo 
eats instead of doing all this work 
lemselyes employed, as I think very 
maely, 2 well-known firm of adjusters 
.° aSceriain the facts and set them out 
in a statement. 
th Similar statement was prepared by 
inca sat sters dealing with the charges 
in Tred and expenses. That is set out 
Re Statement, and a statement was 
ae ee dealing separately, and no 
ones 7 cotporated in the first state- 
pa have referred to with the pro- 
*ds of unidentified salvage cargo, and 


the appropriation of the several parcels 
belonging to the different claimants, and 
there was also a separate statement of 
the general suing and labor expenses 
and charges. All these were by agree- 
ment treated as the evidence in the ref- 
erence in, lieu of affidavits and vouchers. 
The adjuster attended the reference to 
give explanations. The Registrar on the 
basis of the statement arrived at the 
figures in the report. The ship’s loss 
worked out at £28,453 and the cargo loss 
at £328,134. 

Then came the question of costs. The 
solicitors’ costs for instructions for brief 
had been carried in at the very moderate 
figure of £157 10s—properly so, for they 
had employed the adjusters to prepare 
the particulars. On that head £126 was 
allowed. Had they done all the work 
no one can doubt that a very much 
larger sum would have been claimed and 
allowed for instructions for brief. The 
adjuster’s fee was originally put in as 
£1,575; but that was amended to £1,312 
10s, and the Registrar allowed £1,000. 

Court Offers No Objection 

“In principle I can see no possible ob- 
jection to such an allowance. The ad- 
justers have done for the claimants work 
which the claimants’ solicitors would 
otherwise have had to do, and the result 
has been that the facts and figures set 
out in the adjustment have been accepted 
in evidence. Had that course not been 
followed, the claims could only have been 
proved by bringing a large number of 
witnesses from the Plate, or by a great 
number of affidavits, mostly sworn in 
the Plate, with the appropriate vouchers 
annexed, supplemented by _ evidence, 
which might have been very lengthy, as 
to the appropriation of the salvage and 
other charges to the respective items 
of ship and each parcel of cargo. It is 
not for me to question the quantum al- 
lowed. But I have little doubt that the 
cost of so preparing the brief and prov- 
ing the claims would have very largely 
exceeded the aggregate of the £1,126 al- 
lowed by the registrar. 

“The appellants seem to think it is 
relevant that the claimants may have 
employed the same adjusters to prepare 
their claim against the underwriters. I 
cannot see the relevance. It is true that 
an adjustment as against underwriters 
must first of all claim the amount of the 
respective losses. So far it proceeded in 
the same way. Then the adjusters have 
to ascertain the respective insurances 
and underwriters, and have to distribute 
the losses according to the amourits in- 
sured among the underwriters, and so 
ascertain what each underwriter has to 
pay and to whom he has to pay it. This 
second half of an adjustment against 
underwriters is irrelevant to inquiry 
against the wrongdoer. But this second 
half is not included in the adjusters’ fees 
charges. in this case.” 


Shipping Losses For 
First Half of 1929 


FEWER VESSELS ARE POSTED 





But Tonnage Is Slightly Higher Than in 
1928; Casualties About Same From 
Year to Year 





Returns published by the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Association show that dur- 
ing the six months ended June 30 last 
fifteen British vessels of 500 tons and 
upwards, and representing 38,540 tons 
gross, were posted in the Loss Book 
as totally lost, as compared with twenty- 
three British vessels of 48,518 tons so 
posted during the first six months of 
1928. 

The number of foreign vessels posted 
during the first six months of this year 
as lost was sixty-seven, of 191,766 tons, 
as compared with seventy-three, of 174,- 
287 tons, in the first six months of last 
year. The total losses of ships of all 
nationalities reported during the first six 
months of this year therefore numbered 
eighty-two, of 230,306 tons, as against 
ninety-six vessels of 222,805 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1928, and show- 
ing a decrease for this year of fourteen 
vessels, but an increase of 7,501 tons. 

Such figures, although interesting, give 
no idea of the underwriting experience, 
since the value of different ships and 
cargoes vary widely, and casualties to 
vessels which do not result in total loss 
are frequently much more costly than 
total wrecks. As an instance, the fire 
on the “Europa”. was by far the most 
expensive casualty of the first six months 
of the year, but among records the cas- 
ualty might merely be included as one 
of the numerous fires that are regularly 
reported. 

Incidentally, a feature of the statistical 
records is the similarity betwen the num- 
ber of casualties which occur each year. 
There are often comparatively impor- 
tant variations in the monthly, quar- 
terly and half-yearly figures, but at the 
end of each year the numbers and ton- 
nage seem to approximate. The number 
of total losses of steamships last year 
was, for instance, 179, of 462,295 tons, as 
compared with 162 vessels of 429,092 tons 
in 1927. 

The numbers of casualties of all de- 
scriptions show a closer resemblance. 
For 1928 those reported by the Liver- 
pool Underwriters’ Association numbered 
7,516, as compared with 7,746 in 1927; 
7,578 in 1926;7,056 in 1925; and 7,224 in 
1924. With the improvements in aids 
to navigation which have been so gradu- 
ally introduced a diminution in the loss 
ratio might be expected. On the other 
hand, as a rule, the size of the mercan- 
tile marine of the world tends to grow 
each year, and even the marked improve- 
ments in navigational aids do not pre- 
vent the occurrence of many serious dis- 
asters. While the numbers of casual- 
ties approximate the underwriting ex- 
perience varies considerably from year 
to year, the fluctuations probably being 
encouraged by the increased size of ships. 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 
8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,871,180.46 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $10,841,544.57 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,388,613.59 
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Grain Damage Held 
Due to Condensation 

VESSEL OWNERS LOSE CASE 

They Had Not Exercised Due Dili- 


gence to Provide Seaworthy Ship; 
Harter Act Fails as an Aid 








An important case in which marine 
underwriters are interested was recently 
decided by Justice Hill in the King’s 
Bench Division in London. The plain- 
tiffs were the endorsees for value of bills 
of lading covering 60,000 bags of flour 
shipped at Portland, Maine, in the Dan- 
ish steamer “Erik Boye” for delivery at 
Danzig, and they claimed against the 
shipowners for damage to about 5,000 
bags, said to have been caused by con- 
densation in the vessel’s holds. 

It was contended in support of the 
claim that the ship was not sufficiently 
ventilated, and also that the means of 
ventilation available were not used suffi- 
ciently during the voyage. The shipown- 
ers denied liability on the ground that 
the means of ventilation were fully up to 
and even in excess of the~standard of 
ventilation for a ship of the type of the 
“Erik Boye,” and that the damage was 
due to the inherent nature of the flour, 
which was susceptible to damage by 
sweat. 

The shipowners also endeavored to rely 
upon the provisions in the Harter Act 
exempting carriers for liability for cer- 
tain causes of loss in cases where they 
can show that they exercised due dili- 
gence to make the vessel seaworthy and 
fit to carry the cargo. It was proved by 
the plaintiffs that the damage was due 
to condensation in the holds, and that 
flour normally arrived at destination with 
little damage from sweat. 

Mr. Justice Hill found no difficulty ‘n 
holding the shipowners liable for the loss 
and in the course of his judgment said 
that it was not any inherent quality of 
the flour which caused the damage. It 
was the accumulation of hot air in the 
holds which was not drawn off, and the 
more the defendants proved that it was 
impossible by the use of the appliances 
they had to prevent the rise of hot hu- 
mid air into the square of the hatch 
coamings and its retention there until 
condensation occurred, the more the de- 
fendants proved that the “Erik Boye” 
was a vessel not reasonably fit to carry 
the flour. 

With regard the the Harter Act, his 
Lordship said that it did not relieve the 
shipowners of the implied warranty of 
seaworthiness. The warranty was abso- 
lute, and was not cut down or reduced 
by the clause in the Harter Act, which 
gave immunity only to special causes 
of loss, providing the shipowner had ex- 
ercised due diligence to provide a sea- 
worthy vessel. 

The question of clean bills of lading 
issued against letters of indemnity was 
also raised during the trial, and it was 
made clear that where a shipowner has 
accepted such letters in exchange for 
bills of lading acknowledging receipt of 
the goods in good order and condition, 
he cannot, in event of a claim for dam- 
age, escape liability by showing that at 
shipment the cargo was not in apparent 
good order and condition as evidenced by 
the bill of lading. 





QUEENSLAND FIELD CHANGE 


Walter S. Lent has been appointed 
special agent for the Queensland for the 
whole state of Pennsylvania. He has 
been a special in that state for five years 
for the Queensland but now his terri- 
tory is enlarged on account of the rap- 
idly expanding business of the company 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. State 
Agent Roehrle will retain his position 
and will be actively engaged in New 
Jersey. He will continue to supervise 
Pennsylvania business from the New 
York home office. Mr. Lent will have 
his headquarters in Harrisburg. 
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Connecticut Auto Act 
Attracts Attention 


R. B. STOECKEL GIVES RESULTS 





State Commissioner Has Kept Complete 
Record of Motorists Since 1917; His 
New Merit Rating Plan 





A close-up view of how the financial 
responsibility law has worked in Connec- 
ticut since it became effective in 1926 
and how the new merit rating amend- 
ment to it is expected to work out, is 
presented in a recent article by Robbins 
B. Stoeckel, state motor vehicle commis- 
sioner, which has been prepared for gen- 
eral distribution. Mr. Stoeckel’s depart- 
ment is one of the most efficient in the 
country and through it Connecticut has 
kept a complete driving record of all 
operators and owners since 1917. It is 
for this reason that his views on finan- 
cial responsibility acts should be of in- 
terest to automobile insurance men in 
those states where such acts are now in 
effect, especially New York, New Jersey, 
Iowa, California, Wisconsin and North 
Dakota where financial responsibility 
acts have just been adopted. Mr. Stoec- 
kel says in part: 

Has Had About 50,000 Cases 


“When this Connecticut law (from 
which other states have now modeled 
similar acts) was first enacted, it seemed 
to be established by statistics that 42% 
of the whole Connecticut registration 
was guaranteed. Forty-two registrants 
out of every hundred had some form of 
coverage, usually insurance. It was esti- 
mated that the department would order, 
when the law was in complete operation, 
about 10,000 requirements a year. The 
prediction and hoped for accomplishment 
has been more than fulfilled for it now 
appears that approximately 72% of all 
registrants in Connecticut are protected 
This is a sketchy estimate based on fig- 
ures gathered from many sources and in- 
cluding, so far as obtainable, insurance 
statistics as well as those available in the 
department of motor vehicles. 

“This great attainment has been due 
in part to the inclusion of the minors. 
Restrictions concerning minors were put 
in by the 1927 legislature. It is fair 
they should be included, for every par- 
ent ought to be held responsible for his 
minor sons and daughters in connection 
with their motor vehicle operation. He 
is so held in regard to other legal obli- 
gations. The plan apparently has not 
occasioned hardship or complications as 
was pessimistically predicted would be 
the case, and its requirements have been 
complied with cheerfully in the main. 

“During the entire period of adminis- 
tration, the department has had about 
50,000 financial responsiblity cases. Ex: 
cept for an inconsiderable percentage, all 
have supplied insurance. There have 
been cases where men or women have 
not been able to get financial support 
for qualification and their markers have 
been taken. 

Says Law Has Seemed Worthwhile 


“In a general way and because of the 
broad results obtained, ‘the law has 
seemed to be well worthwhile. In view 

(Continued on Page 38) 


Irate Car Rate Protest 
Made In Massachusetts 


SHOWDOWN AT SEPT. 9 HEARING 





Commissioner Brown Justifies 3% Gen- 
eral Increase in Concise Statement; 


Revere and Chelsea Hit Hardest 





Commissioner Merton E. Brown’s pro- 
posed schedule of 1930 automobile rates 
under the Massachusetts compulsory 
law as released last week, providing for 
an approximate 3% increase in the 
rates, has brought forth a storm of pro- 
test from motorists particularlv in Chel- 
sea and Revere, the towns hardest hit, 
who feel that they are being penalized 
for conditions over which they have no 
control. Promised support by politicians, 
the respective mayors of these towns 
will lead big delegations to the public 
hearing on the new rates at the Boston 
State House on September 9. They face 
an increase of from $1 to $18 in rates. 

The New England viewpoint of the 
new rates is that Commissioner Brown 
stands in a fairly strong position this 
year. His statement which accompanied 
the 1930 schedule fairly bristles with 
facts. It proves his position and most 
of the Boston papers have printed this 
statement in full or have made very 
liberal quotations from it. 


Bay State Insurance Viewpoint 

A good many of the Bay State in- 
surance men feel that the 11% increase 
originally recommended in the report of 
the Massachusetts Accident & Rating 
Bureau is justified. On the other hand, 
it is felt that the commissioner has 
done the best he could under the cir- 
cumstances. He has raised the rates 
where the loss ratio was highest. He 
has given a small increase of 3% as 
an average for the whole schedule. He 
had a difficult job and he knew it. Work- 
ing night and day for weeks past, he has 
been ably assisted by E. S. Cogswell, 
who recently returned to the Massachu- 
setts department to take the place of the 
late Deputy Commissioner Hardin. Mr. 
Cogswell is regarded as a strong addi- 
tion to the department and is as well 
versed in the compulsory automobile 
situation as any man in the state. 

It is not known as yet what stand 
the companies will take in regard to the 
new rates. Their suggestion for an ag- 
gregate increase of slightly more than 
11% over the 1929 rates provided for 
about 2% to be accredited to the higher 
loss ratio and 9% to increased expenses, 
a part of which the experience indicated 
was due to the increasing number of 
claims. The comment this week in some 
company offices was that the proposed 
3% increase was not adequate and 
would not allow producers just compen- 
sation for the service they are render- 
ing to their clients. The general im- 
pression is that Massachusetts business 
will be even more carefully selected next 
year than in the past. Brokers are going 
to find it increasingly difficult to place 
business that has shown an unprofitable 
experience. 

Increases Shown in New Schedule 

As has been indicated, motorists in 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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U. S. GUARANTEE CHICAGO OFFICE 





Newly Opened by Company and Man- 
aged by J. T. Jones, Vice-President, 
Formerly with Aetna Affiliated Co’s 
In keeping with its policy of gradual 
expansion, the United States Guarantee 
has established a Chicago branch office 
managed by John T. Jones, recently ap- 
pointed vice-president of the company’s 

western department. 

Mr. Jones joined the staff of United 
States Guarantee after a long and credit- 
able service with the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies in Washington, D. C., having 
been manager of the Government ser- 
vice bureau from 1913 to 1921 and man- 
ager of the Washington branch office 
from 1922 to 1927 . Of late he conducted 
the insurance department of H .L. Rust 
Co., Washington, D. C., representing the 
Aetna Affiliated Companies as general 
agents. 

In outside organizations Mr. Jones is 
prominently connected being a member 
of the board of trustees of the Insurance 
Federation of America and the Insur- 
ance Club of Washington and also a 
past president of the latter organization. 


— 


JOHN SWANSON RETIRES 


This month marks the retirement of 
John Swanson, foreign accident man- 
ager of the Phoenix Assurance Co., and 
the London Gaurantee & Accident be- 
cause of ill health. 
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APPOINTS T. W. MAGNUSON 





Will Assist Resident Vice-President J. 
A. Manning in Chicago Branch of 
Consolidated Indemnity 
_John A. Manning, resident vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Chicago branch 
office of the Consolidated Indemnity, is 
rapidly lining up new appointments for 
the Chicago territory. A number of con- 
tacts have already been made with some 
of the larger brokerage offices and the 

outlook for business is promising. 

Mr. Manning has appointed Theodore 
W. Magnuson as his assistant. Mr. Mag- 
nuson is an attorney who left the Metro- 
politan Casualty late last year to join 
the Consolidated Indemnity on January 
1, 1929, as a bonding special agent. Prior 
to that time he spent six years with the 
a Surety at Chicago and Louis- 
ville. 





MASSACHUSETTS BONDING GAINS 


The first six months of 1929 has shown 
an income of $7,085,439 for the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, as compared with $7,- 
404,212 for the same period of last year. 
Disbursements were $5,598,057, com- 
pared with $5,503,731 for the 1928 period, 
an increase of 1.7%. For the year ended 
June 30 the surplus was $6,328,969, com- 
pared with $5,177,482 for a year ago, an 
increase of 22.3%. The unearned premi- 
um income was $4,689,516, against $4,211; 
983 as of the 1928 period, an increase of 
11.4%. In the past year assets increased 


from $18,033,895 to $21,204,498, or 17.7%. 





—__— 





“Flying Congressman” a Surety Man 


One of the interesting personalities 
connected with the National Surety or- 
ganization is Congressman Melvin J. 
Maas, who has won for himself the nick- 
name “the flying congressman” because 
he is an experienced aviator and has 
made a number of trips on government 
business in a fast pursuit plane, travel- 
ing at the rate of 150 miles an hour and 
over. He also served in the aviation 
corps during the war. 

Congressman Maas was elected to 
Congress during his service with the 
forgery bond department of the Nation- 
al Surety. Since his election he has 
made himself popular at Washington. 
He finds time, however, to keep in touch 
with insurance matters and particularly 


the forgery bond department of the Na- 
tional. 

Learning recently that N. Lewsen, re- 
gional forgery manager of the company, 
had just completed the largest six months 
in the history of his department, Con- 
gressman Maas flew from Washington 
to New York City to give the salesmen 
one of his typical inspirational talks. 

And while speaking of the air it is 1 
teresting to note that the National Sure- 
ty was one of the first organizations 10 
make extensive use of the air mail. The 
company found ordinary train mail too 
slow, telegrams too incomplete. Using 
a special weight airplane paper, with 4 
special envelope for air mail, importatt 
letters and bonds have been seni across 
the country to the Coast and to north 
western and southwestern points. 
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Employers’ Agents in 
Drive for T. J. Quinlan 


CELEBRATING HIS 25TH YEAR 








Campaign Called “For Tom’s Twenty- 
fifth” Started Soon After He Had 
Sailed for Europe 





A few weeks ago Thomas J. Quinlan, 
the popular superintendent of agents of 
the Employers’ group of Boston, sailed 
on the S. S. Cleveland for a combined 
business and pleasure trip to Europe. He 
had hardly got out of sight of land when 
some of his many friends at the Boston 
office of the Employers’ got together 
with plans for celebrating his twenty- 
fifth annivérsary by a tangible tribute. 

It seems that September 12, 1929, will 





T. J. QUINLAN 


mark Mr. Quinlan’s quarter century of 
service with the organization and a sur- 
prise drive for agents throughout the 
country has been inaugurated. The com- 
mittee in charge have given it the unique 
name of “For Tom’s Twenty-Fifth,” and 
letters have been sent to fieldmen all 
over the United States telling them of 
the plans for this tribute. 

Mr. Quinlan started as an office boy 
with the Employers’ Liability on Septem- 
ber 12, 1904. He worked his way up as 
mail hoy and file clerk and held increas- 


ingly important positions in the accident 
and health, actuarial and statistical and 
liabiliiy departments. He started in the 


agency department under A. B. Poor, 
Present assistant United States manager 
of the Employers’ and vice-president of 
the American Employers and the Em- 
Dloyers’ Fire. He worked as executive 
Special agent and after his return from 
service in the artillery corps during the 
World war he was made home office rep- 
reseniative. 

He has traveled all over the United 
States for many years and for several 
Monitis was acting general agent at New 
Orleans. United States Manager Edward 
C. Stone, recognizing his ability, appoint: 
ed him superintendent of the agents’ de- 
Partment, which title he now bears. 

He lives.in Brookline, Mass., and is a 
Member of the B. P. O. E., American Le- 


gion Post 44 and Boston Chamber of 
ommerce, 


am committee in charge is greatly 
Pleased with the evidences already 
Shown that the drive “For Tom’s Twen- 


ty-fifth” is going to be a worthwhile 
tribute to a worthwhile man. 


CASUALTY ACCOUNTING COURSE 
A course in casualty and surety ac- 
counting will be one of the attractions 
the umbia University, New York City, 
a tall. It is in charge of Herbert C. 
ark, S.C. S., who has been with the 


New York insurance deparment as an 
examiner, 


‘branch office of the companv. 
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BEE STING INSURANCE 





Writer to London Paper Tells How Bee 
Owners Can Get Insurance to Cover 
Third Party Damage 

In London recently a hive of bees was 
disturbed and the infuriated bees re- 
venged themselves on all with whom they 
could come in contact. The farmer own- 
ing the bees was sued and mulcted in 
damages. Few people are aware that 
they can contract out of the liability if 
their bees run amuck, but the following 
letter to the London “Times” is of de- 
cided interest: 

Sir: I have read your correspondent’s 


interesting article on this subject in your 
issue of July 22. I thoroughly agree with 
the advice given, namely, that every bee 
keeper should take out a policy to cov- 
er damages which may possibly be done 
by his bees to third parties or their 
property, but I should like your read- 
ers to know that substantial cover 
against all “third party” risks arising out 
of damage done by bees may be auto- 
matically obtained, without additional 
cost and irrespective of the number of 
hives, simply by becoming a reader of 
the monthly journal known as “Bee 
Craft,” the secretary of which is Dr. C. 
Courtenay Lord, the Drive, Orpington, 
Kent. This journal is distributed free 
of charge to all members of the Kent 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, to which it 
belongs. ut cost price to other county 
associations, and to individual subscribers 
at 2s. 6d. per annum. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfullv. 
Eric S. Welch. 





U. S. F. & S. FIELD CHANGES 


Foremost in the list of field changes 
made last week by the United States F. 
& G. is the promotion of L. W. Burger 
to field superintendent of the Chicago 
He is 
nresident of the Casualty Field Club of 
Chicago. 

A newcomer to the company is 
Thomas G. Whelan, former president of 
the Fidelity & Denosit. Mr. Whelan has 
been made a special agent at the Buffalo 
office. Other appointments include 
Frank C. Gill, snecial agent at the Pitts- 
burgh branch office: W. F. Moffat, spec- 
ial agent for Oklahoma, with head- 
anarters at the Kansas City branch 
office: W. H. Church, special agent at 
the Buffalo office. 
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TRANSFER FOR E. W. KILLER 





Goes to Chicago Branch of Century In- 
demnity as Assistant to the Bonding 
Department Manager 

The Century Indemnity has transferred 
Ernest W. Killer from the home office to 
the field force and he has been assigned 
to the bonding department of the Chi- 
cago branch office as assistant to the 
manager. _ 

Mr. Killer joined the company as su- 
pervisor in the home office bonding de- 
partment in September, 1926, having pre- 
viously spent ten years in insurance 
work, first with O’Brien, Russell & Co., 
general agents for the National Surety 
at Boston. During his last few years 
with that agency he was assistant man- 
ager of its bonding department. In May, 
1924, he joined L. W. Kingman Co., Inc., 


general agents for the Independence In- 
demnity at Boston, as bonding depart- 
ment manager. 

Mr. Killer’s transfer to the Chicago 
bonding department of the Century has 


. been made in order to give him a wider 


field for his bonding experience. 





HOME OFFICE PROMOTIONS 

Recent promotions in the home office 
of the Metropolitan Casualty include 
E. A. Blendow, assistant secretary, who 
has been placed in charge of the opera- 
ting division, retaining general super- 
vision of the accounting department: 
W. H. Tallau. formerly cashier, advanced 
to superintendent of the accounting while 
H. A. Sprowl now fills Mr. Tallau’s old 
place as cashier. W. L. Beach, book- 
keeper, has been made assistant super- 
intendent of the accounting department. 


NEWPORT NEWS APPOINTMENT 

The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed A. Henley of Newport 
News, Va., as its general agent for casu- 
alty and surety lines. Mr. Henley, who 
has been in the general agency business 
for a number of years, has recently 
moved into larger quarters to take care 
of the rapid growth of his office. 


CONNECTICUT APPOINTMENTS 

The Bankers Indemnity, Newark, have 
made the following agency appointments 
in Connecticut: Marie A. V. Bronson. 
East Haven; John A. McKone, Raymond 
ao and Webster & Co., Hart- 
ord. 





FAVORABLE EXAMINATION 





First Departmental Checkup of Great 
American Indemnity Reveals Sound 
Financial Condition 
A recent examination of the affairs of 
the Great American Indemnity by the 
New York insurance department for the 
first two and one-half years’ operation 
of this company indicates a sound finan- 
cial condition, a gain in investments and 
a moderate absorption of surplus during 

the development period. 

This was the first regular departmental 
examination of the Great American In- 
demnity and created considerable inter- 
est for its officials inasmuch as it gave 
them their first opportunity to check up 
with outside viewpoints on the progress 
being made. The report indicates ad- 
mitted assets of $9,048,612 and a surplus 
of $2,444,761 over all liabilities. With the 
addition of the $1,500,000 capital, this 
provides. a surplus to policyholders of 
$3,944,761. 

The company was incorporated in 
April, 1926, and received its license to 
do business on May 8 of that year. Dur- 
ing its six months of operations in 1926, 
it wrote $476,617 net premiums. In 1927, 
its net writings were $3,576,414, while 
1928 net written premiums amounted to 
$5,637,081, a grand total of $9,690,112 for 
the two and one-half years. 

Earned premiums account for the pe- 
riod amounts to $7,370,254 against which 
are charged incurred losses and loss ex- 
pense of $4,867,371, indicating a loss ra- 
tio of 66.04%. Commissions, taxes, and 
general expense amounted to $4,197,480, 
leaving a total underwriting loss of 
$1.819,873. The report sets forth that 
this underwriting loss is in large meas- 
ure attributable to the rapidly increasing 
volume of business transacted, resulting 
in considerably increased reserves, to- 
gether with the expenses incidental to 
the development of new business. 





APPOINT A. J. SCHUNK & CO 





Represents Standard Surety & Casualty 
In Minneapolis; Head of Firm Long 
Active in Politics 

A. J. Schunk & Co., prominent Min- 
neapolis agency has been appointed gen- 
eral agents for the Standard Surety & 
Casualty for casualty and surety lines. 
Mr. Schunk, president of the agency, 
has been in the business for the past 
twenty-five years. He has also been 
active in politics for the past thirty 
years, having been a member of the 
Hennepin County Republican Committee 
for a number of years. In addition he 
managed the Congressional campaign 
last spring for Arch Coleman, who is now 
First Assistant Postmaster General of 
the United States. 

The A. J. Schunk agency is eleven 
years old and has a large sub-agency 
plant throughout Minnesota. 





$5 AUTO ACCIDENT POLICY 


Cravens, Dargan & Co., Texas, have , 


been pushing the General Accident’s 
new $5 Automobile Accident policy 
which covers against injury sustained 
(a) while driving, riding in, demonstrat- 
ing, adjusting or cranking any private 
passenger automobile; -(b) in conse- 
quence of the burning or explosion of an 
automobile or in consequence of being 
struck, run down or run over by a mov- 
ing automobile. 





RAISE MACHINE PENALTIES 

The penalties for machines not guard- 
ed up to standard have been raised by 
the Pennsylvania Compensation Rating 
Bureau. 





ENTERED IN TEXAS 
The Glens Falls Indemnity has re- 





céived its charter to do business in 
Texas. 
The American Bankers Association 


has issued a warning against mail box 
thieves. 
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In the following article a definite sug- 
gestion is made on how to stimulate 
branch office claim men to greater results 
in the handling of their medical cases. 
Dr. Johnson has seen the successful ap- 
plication of this plan in the New England 
territory of the Maryland Casualty and 
feels that while it is an investment in 
time, labor and expense, the results ob- 
tained make it worthwhile. 

He also maintains that the control of 
expendiiures. plays an important part in 
lowering the loss ratio on compensation 
business, especially when cases are treat- 
ed by surgeons of the company’s own 
choice, as compared with the group of 
cases which are uncontrolled and treated 
by a heterogeneous group of doctors. 

In studying over the insurance reports 
from various states, one is impressed by 
the large number of companies which 
are apparently losing money on their 
compensation risks. Some companies 
break about even, while a very small 
percentage appear to make a few dol- 
lars. Compensation underwriting in the 
insurance world is not considered very 
desirable business but has to be taken 
as a bitter along with the sweet. As 
long as a company continues to under- 
write compensation risks it is worth 
while to make extra efforts to make this 
line of underwriting profitable. What 
can be done to lower the loss ratio on 
compensation business? The obvious an- 
swer is: accident prevention, of course, 
and careful control of expenditures. 

If we analyze our expenditures we find 
that they fall into three groups: (1) 
compensation medical expenditures; (2) 
compensation expenditures; (3) allocated 
claim expense. 

Control of expenditures in group 3 
will not be considered here as it is not 
properly a subject for discussion under 
the title of this paper. 

Wisdom of Using the Best Surgeon 

A study of expenditures in the first 
two groups shows that they are both 
intimately concerned with, and in most 
cases actually determined by, the char- 
acter of the medical treatment rendered. 


Exhaustive studies made by Doctor Allen | 


D. Lazenby, chief surgeon for the Mary- 
land Casualty, show that almost invari- 
ably both the cost of medical treatment 
and expenditure for compensation are 
lower in cases treated by surgeons of our 
own choice, as compared with the group 
of cases which are uncontrolled and 
treated by a heterogeneous group of doc- 
tors. Doctor Lazenby has indicated con- 
clusively that the most economical sur- 
geon for any company to use in the 
treatment of these cases is the best sur- 
geon available, rather than a surgeon 
whose only appeal is the low price he 
charges per visit. 

The character of the medical treatment 
rendered should not be judged by the 
medical expense alone. Many instances 
can be found of compensation risks 
whose medical loss ratio is low but whose 
compensation loss ratio is out of all pro- 
portion to what might be expected from 
the injuries sustained. 


In such cases it . 


will generally be found that the high . 


compensation expenditure’ is directly 
traceable to unsatisfactory surgical re- 
sults. It is obvious, therefore, that be- 
fore any improvement can be effected 
in our general loss ratio on compensa- 
tion business, steps must be taken to 
control medical treatment. 

The number of cases which we succeed 
in getting into the hands of surgeons of 
our own selection is, generally speaking, 
proportionate to the efforts made along 
this line by the claim men covering the 
district. Compensation law differs con- 
siderably in various states in this coun- 
try. In some states it is comparatively 
easy to control medical treatment, while 


A Solution to the Compensation Medical Problem 


By WARREN JOHNSON, M. D., 
New England Zone Surgeon, Maryland Casualty Co. 


in others it is very difficult. On the 
whole, however, even in the states which 
are most liberal in allowing the injured 
employe to choose his own physician, 
certain procedures have been found to 
be very helpful in controlling medical 
treatment. 


Development of Medical Organization 


The first, and most important, is the 
development of a medical organization by 
the company undertaking to sell service 
to compensation risks. A properly quali- 
fied chief surgeon, with lieutenants lo- 
cated at strategic points, whose duty it 
is to supervise the medical work, are as 
necessary as a general and colonels to a 
division of soldiers. 

Secondly, a careful selection must be 
made of surgeons to render medical 
treatment. Surgeons so selected consti- 
tute a group of “approved surgeons” of 
our own selection. It does not follow 
that any reflection is cast upon a sur- 
geon in a community not listed in this 
group of approved surgeons. It simply 
means that in each instance we have 
chosen a surgeon to treat our cases who 
is satisfactory to us, and although there 
may be numerous other excellent sur- 
geons in the same locality it is a natural 
business policy that we should wish to 
concentrate our work into the hands of 
few surgeons. A personal interview with 
a surgeon so chosen, by a representa- 
tive of the medical department or by a 
claim man, and a frank discussion with 
him of the fair and honest policies of 
the company, are very essential. 

Thirdly, an appeal to the assured is 
of great assistance in helping us to con- 
trol the treatment of their injured. It 
is important to point out to the assured 
the advantages of getting their injured 
into the hands of one of our approved 
surgeons, as by so doing there is greater 
likelihood that the patient will make the 
speediest possible recovery and will re- 
turn to work at the earliest possible 
date. This is a saving to all three par- 
ties concerned—the injured man, the as- 
sured, and the insurance carrier. Instead 
of the wife and children of the injured 
man having to struggle along over a 
lengthy period on disability benefits sub- 
stantially lower than his regular income, 
the patient is rehabilitated in the mini- 
mum time and enabled to bring home a 
full pay envelope to his family. Instead 
of the assured losing, for a protracted 
period, the services of a man who has 
been trained to one particular job and 
whose absence very likely slows up pro- 
duction, their employe is returned to 
work at the earliest date possible. In- 
stead of the insurance carrier paying out 
large sums -in compensation because of 
unsatisfactory surgical results, which, in 
turn, will increase the insurance rate of 
the particular assured, the expenditure is 
kept at a minimum and the assured’s 
rating correspondingly protected. 


Placards For Assured’s Plant 


It is also found advantageous to mail 
to each doctor several placards, each 
containing the name or names of the 
doctor or doctors chosen to treat their 
injured. If these placards are posted 
at conspicuous places in the -assured’s 
plant, and the assured instructs their 
injured employes, after reporting even 
trivial injuries, to proceed to the physi- 
cian designated on the placard, the re- 
sults are generally most encouraging. 

Last but not least is the necessity of 
keeping the claim men medically con- 
scious. The claim men have so many 
duties and so many instructions from 
their home office denartments. _ calling 
for investigations in all the ramifications 
of their work, that they are prone to 
relegate the ‘control of compensation 
medical treatment to a remote position 


of relative importance. One of the most 
important duties of the medical super- 
visor is to keep the compensation medi- 
cal problem before the claim men in 
each territory. As a means of keeping 
these claim men medically conscious, one 
of the most satisfactory maneuvers is 
frequent stimulation of these men by 
means of statistical reports which inject 
a spirit of competition into the claim 
men’s work. 

It is natural for claim men to be am- 
bitious for promotion in their chosen 
field of work to more responsible po- 
sitions. Only a certain percentage of 
these men are likely to climb the lad- 
der of success, and naturally the ones 
who succeed are those who outdo their 
competitors. It is a case of the survival 
of the fittest, similar to the struggle of 
ball clubs striving to win the pennant 
in a league. 


More Frequent Records of Claim Men’s 
Work Needed 


How can the claim men be kept in- 
formed of the relative merits of their 
work as compared with the results pro- 
duced by other offices? Of course, it is 
customary for the home office of insur- 
ance companies to keep statistics and 
announce the records quarterly, but un- 
fortunately so long as a period of time 
has generally elapsed between the end of 
the quarter in question and the an- 
nouncement of the records, that the in- 
formation is of little interest to the 
claim men when it is finally received. 
If the records show that a claim man 
has had poor success in controlling his 
cases medically, he is very likely to take 
the attitude that although that was true 
in the period in question, nevertheless 
that is “all water under he bridge” and 
“things are different now.” 

It seems reasonable to assume, then, 
that any system which would enable us 
to obtain more frequent records of the 
claim man’s results in handling the medi- 
cal problem would be a more effective 
stimulus to the claim men than the pres- 
ent system whose general effect is that 
of reading yesterday’s newspaper. How 
can this be done without too much im- 
position on the small claim office hav- 
ing only one secretary? 


A Plan Which Has Worked 


The following scheme has been found 
to produce very satisfactory results in 
stimulating our branch office claim men 
throughout our New England territory: 

I. Each branch office claim man is 
asked to’ submit the following data 
promptly at the close of each month: (a) 
Total compensation medical expense for 
the month. (This is obtained by keeping 
on a single sheet of paper each month 
the daily totals of drafts paid out for 
compensation medical. At the. end of 
the month these daily totals are added 
to get the monthly total. Drafts issued 
in payment of medical testimony, exami- 
nations, preparation for trial and travel- 
ing expenses are excluded from this to- 
tal.) 

(b) The total number of compensa- 
tion cases reported for the month. (This 
can be taken directly from the monthly 
report which the branch office claim 
man routinely submits to the home office 
claim manager.) 

(c) An extra carbon copy (on a sheet 
of blank paper to avoid excessive use of 
printed forms) of each coverage sheet 
made out during the month. (On each 
coverage sheet the name of the doctor 
handling the case appears. At the end 
of the month the coverage sheet carbons 
which are to be sent to the medical su- 
pervisor are sorted into two groups. In 
the first group are put those cases in 
which the majority of treatment has been 
rendered by approved doctors. In the 


second group are put those cases wich 
were treated by unapproved doctors. The 
sheets in this group are then star: ‘ped 
with a red ink stamp marked “tnap- 
proved doctor.” The girl who does the 
stamping of these sheets has alrcady 
been furnished with a list of the ap- 
proved doctors in the territory covered 
by her office. She soon becomes ac- 
quainted with the names on this ap- 
proved doctor list and the stamping be- 
comes a very simple procedure.) 

(d) At the end of the month extra 
carbons of the transmittal sheets of un- 
important cases are also stamped in the 
same manner in which the coverage 
sheets are stamped, indicating, opposite 
the doctor’s name listed for each <ase, 
those instances in which the treatment 
had been rendered by an unapproved 
doctor. (e) Before forwarding the ex- 
tra carbons of the coverage sheets and 
the transmittal sheets of unimportant 
cases, the branch office secretary tabu- 
lates in two columns the name of the 
assured and the name of the doctor in 
each instance in which the case has been 
stamped “unapproved doctor.” This tab- 
ulation proves of great value later on 
when an effort is being made to find 
out what particular assured is the most 
frequent offender in showing lack of co- 
operation, and in showing what partic- 
ular unapproved doctors are getting an 
appreciable volume of work. 

Quick Tabulation of Data 

II. When the foregoing information is 
received at the office of the medical su- 
pervisor at the close of each month, the 
following data can be very quickly calcu- 
lated and tabulated, both for each indi- 
vidual office and for the district as a 
whole: 

(a) Number of cases reported; (b) monthly 
medical expense; (c) cost per case reported— 
(a divided by b); (d) unimportant case frac- 
tion—(total unimportant cases divided by total 
cases reported). 

(e) Unapproved doctor fraction on important 
cases. (Number of coverage sheets stamped 
“unapproved doctor” divided by total number 
of coverage sheets). 

(f{) Unapproved doctor fraction on all cases. 
(Total cases, both unimportant and those with 


coverage sheets, stamped “unapproved doctor,” 
divided by the total number of cases reported.) 


If desired, the medical supervisor can 
also quickly calculate for his own infor- 
mation statistics showing a comparison 
of the units to the whole district, as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Comparative number of cases reported. 
(The number of cases reported for each unit 
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Independence Questions Answered 


A recent issue of “Human Relations,” 
the house organ of the Independence 
Companies of Philadelphia which is now 
appearing in new dress, contains the 
answers to the following questions 
which frequently come up in the agent’s 
daily work. A number of them are on 
aviation insurance in which line the In- 
dependence is a pioneer. 

QO. What kinds of insurance can be 
written on an airplane? 

A. Fire (a) under all circumstances in- 
cluding hazards of transportation, (b) 
while dn the ground, (c) while in flight 
only; theft of the airplane or pilferage 
of its parts; tornado, cyclone and wind- 
storm; accidental damage (or crash). 

Q. What protection is there against 
claims of third parties? 

A. Public liability for injuries to per- 
sons other than employes or passengers; 
passenger liability, for injuries or death 
of persons riding in the airplane; prop- 
erty damage, for destruction of ground 
property; compensation for pilots or 
ground employes. 

Q. What is the basis of rate compu- 
tation? 

A. The value of the craft as to fire, 
theft, tornado and accidental damage, 
the limits of liability in the case of pub- 
lic liability, passenger liability and prop- 
erty damage. 

Q. Are rates uniform on all craft? 

A. No. Each risk involves different 
elements that enter into the rate. 

Q. Give example of a normal risk. 

A. A craft of proven type, with pilot 
of skill, experience and physical fitness, 
the craft to be used in legitimate fly- 
ing (not stunting, racing or ~ student 
training) with geographical limits con- 
fined to the United States or more re- 
stricted territory, and owned and oper- 
ated by financially responsible persons. 

Q. What determines a proven craft or 
skilled pilot? 

A. The Department of Commerce is- 
Sues approved type certificate when de- 
sign conforms to standard requirements 
and issues licenses to pilots after ex- 
amination. 

Q. What forms of insurance are in 
general demand? 


A. All of those described above, but. 


more specifically, fire, tornado, accidental 
damage, and public liability. 

Q. Do the uses of craft determine the 
kinds of insurance necessary? 

A. Yes. In private pleasure flying, 
Passenger liability is not so essential, 
nor are the higher limits of public lia- 
bility so imperative. Likewise in cases 
of transport companies operating many 
Crait_ the need for accidental damage 
Is not so great because of the facilities 
of ti owners to care for normal dam- 
age. Constructive total loss cover is 
subs‘ ‘uted quite often for the broader 
acci:-ntal damage cover. This pays only 
in case the craft is damaged 85% or 
More of its value. 

Q. Does the agent write the policies 
and juote the rates? 
A. No. Policies are written and rated 
tie companies’ underwriters who are 

in aeronautics and understand 
‘ngineering principles of aircraft 
Consiruction and know the records of 
Pilots and the airworthiness of differ- 
ent « raft. 

2. Can the agent hope to acquire suf- 
ficient knowledge to enable him to judge 
and rate a risk and issue policies? 

A. We all hope so and the agent who 
takes up a study of the subject, who 
Pushes the sale of aviation insurance 
and who, by experience, learns “how it 
's done” will be rewarded eventually. 

). Why is it that a young man, dis- 
abled for sixty days last year as the re- 
sult of a nervous breakdown, can’t get 
accident insurance ? 

— Experience . indicates that when 
a. type of risk is injured the disa- 
lity is unduly prolonged. In many 
Cases a slight injury will totally disable 


—for an extended period—the person 
having previously suffered a nervous 
breakdown. It is never advisable to de- 
liver a policy to such type of risk. Or- 
dinarily three to four years should 
elapse before giving consideration to it. 
At the end of this period, full medical 
history should be secured. Even if the 
applicant has received no medical treat- 
ment nor been further disabled, a com- 
pleted application should be sent to the 
home office before ordering an exami- 
nation. This same procedure should be 
followed in cases showing a history of 
rheumatism, arthritis, back strains, 
gout, high or low blood pressure, and 
like physical ailments. 

A friend to whom I would like to 
sell an accident policy, recently was op- 
erated on for gangrenous appendicitts, 
disability lasting about four weeks. What 
can you do for him? 

A. In this case, make inquiries in ref- 
erence to previous condition. Ascertain 
if applicant has suffered from diabetes, 
nephritis or stomach disorders. If he 
has had either of the first two, no in- 
surance can be granted. As to the third, 





a completed application and all facts 
should be submitted and advices awaited 
before binding us. 

What do you suggest as the best 
form of residence insurance to sell? 

A. The most popular form is “di- 
vided cover” insurance. You can apply 
a specific amount to section “A” of the 
policy, which covers jewelry and furs, 
and a specific amount to section “B” 
which covers money, securities and coin 
collections to an amount not exceeding 
$50, and all household goods and other 
personal property. Expensive articles of 
jewelry, and fur garments, may be in- 
sured specifically in addition to the 
other coverage at a very low rate. 

Q. Are there any special lines of bur- 
glary and robbery insurance that you are 
extremely anxious to develop? 

A. There are several, listed as fol- 
lows: (1) burglary and robbery insur- 
ance for banks, (2) safe deposit box 
coverage for individuals and banks, (3) 
paymaster robbery insurance, (4) mer- 
cantile safe coverage on property in so- 
called burglar-proof safes, (5) combina- 
tion burglary and robbery coverage for 
churches, fraternal societies and build- 
ing and loan associations. 

Q. Will the company insure inside 
glass only, such as that in showcases, on 
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counters, desks, furniture, tables and 
glass shelving? 

A. Yes. But it is to our advantage to 


provide additional insurance on all out- 
side glass, provided the insured is the 
owner of the building, or is liable to 
the owner for breakage. 

Q. Under the new boiler and machin- 
ery policy form, are there any distinc- 
tive features over the old policy cover- 
age? 

A. Yes. They areas follows: (1) 
The company must give five days’ no- 
tice in the event of cancelation. (2) In 
the definition of accident as respects the 
collapse of a furnace flue or circular fire- 
box, such collapse constitutes a loss. 


~ It is not necessary that a rupture of the 


furnace should occur. (3) Expediting 
coverage may be included without at- 
taching an endorsement. (4) Coverage 
on steam piping, pressure piping, crack- 
ing and fracturing and furnace explo- 
sion can all be included without writing 
endorsements, as these items appear on 
the schedule. The word “included” or 
“excluded” determines this feature. 

Q. When insuring refrigerating sys- 
tems, is it necessary to attach the old 
refrigerating endorsement to the policy? 

A. No. Schedule No. 5 takes care of 
all requirements. 
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JOHN L. MEE, President 


THE “ALL RISKS” plate glass 
policy originated by this company 
gives your assureds more coverage 
than the standard contract at no 
added cost. 
personalized 
minded executives. 


This innovation policy covers 
damage to plate glass by earth- 
quake, explosion, demolition, re- 
pairs, maintenance and improper or 
incomplete glazing. At present, it 
is only available to certain sec- 
tions, but you may be in a favored 
territory. 


Equitable Casualty & Surety 


*Mr. John L. Mee, Pres. 


See what happens as a result 
of improper glazing! Without 
that ‘ALL RISKS’ plate glass 
insurance, my shop would have 


had a loss.”* 


It is backed by the 


service of agency- 


in Practice 


Equitable Casualty & Surety Co., 
2 Lafayette St., 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Mee: 

H I am i more about the “ALL 
: RISKS” Plate Glass Policy you have originated and 
: about the advantages of your company. 
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WHAT WINS A BALL GAME? 


PPP? 


Hitting . . ... hitting . . . . always the hitting. 
True. . . . a ball team must have pitching and fielding but 
a game is won on hits. 


The Employers’ Group is well up in the league. It is winning 
its games regularly. And why? Not only because of the splendid 
pitching done by the Home Office. Not only because of the 
flawless fielding done by its claim men, auditors, or engineers, 
but mostly due to the runs knocked in by its agents. 


What a murderer’s row these agents make, ten thousand strong, 
every one a fence buster and all batting for one thousand. Just 
the sort of line-up that a real hitter would like to join. And it 
can be done. To the agent who can ‘“‘hit the apple’’, who does 
know a good risk from a bad one, who can win ball games, there 
is always a place on The Employers’ Group line-up. Ask the 
General Agent or Branch Manager in your territory or write to 
the Agents Department for your uniform. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


Practically every kind of Insurance except Life Insurance, including Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


110 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


Bos on, Chelsea and Revere will be re- 
quired to pay ‘an increase of $1 to $18 
for their automobile insurance next 
year while persons registering cars in 
other Massachusetts cities and towns 
will meet comparative increases in cer- 
tain cases and coveted reductions in 
others. The new schedule embodies a 
radical change in the zoning system, in- 
creasing the number of zones from five 
to eight. Chelsea, the only city in Zone 
1, would take an increase on light cars 
from $47 to $64; medium cars, $46 to 
$67, and heavy cars, $62 to $80. 

In Zone 2, Revere, the rate would be: 
light cars, increased from $47 to $57; 
medium cars, $47 to $60, and heavy cars, 
$62 to $72. 

Zone 3, Boston, has two increases in 
rates and a slight reduction in the case 
of heavy cars, as follows: light cars, $47 
to $48; medium cars, $47 to $53, and 
heavy cars, reduced from $62 to $59. 

Cambridge, Everett, Somerville and 
Winthrop would be Zone 4, with a re- 
duction of rates in all classes as follows: 
light cars $47 to $43; medium cars, $47 to 
$4, and heavy cars, $62 to $56. 

Zone 5 will include Arlington, Bel- 


mont, Brookline, “Dedham, Malden, 
Medford, Milton, Newton, Quincy, Wa- 
tertown, Winchester, Lynn, Woburn, 


Wakefield, Lynnfield, Peabody, Salem, 
‘Waltham, Saugus, Melrose and Stone- 
ham. The rate in this zone will be 
slightly increased for medium and large 
cars and remain the same for small ones, 
as follows: Small cars remain at $31, 
medium cars will be increased from $31 
to $33, and large cars from $38 to $41. 
The towns of that group which were in 
Zones 2 and 3 last year will have in- 
creases for small cars of $25 to $31, 
medium cars, $30 to $33,.and_ large cars, 
$37 to $41. soe, 

The balance of the territories aver- 
age approximately the same_as last year 
with some small increases for the Group 
Y classification and general decreases 
for Group W and X classifications. It 
is interesting to note that motor cycle 
rates are increased generally through all 
territories. 

Commercial Car Changes 


Whereas in 1929 the same number of 
territories applied to both pleasure and 
commercial vehicles, there will be two 
less territories for commercial cars in 
1930 than for pleasnre cars. The com- 
mercial car schedule shows six terri- 
tories. Territory 1 for 1929 has been di- 
vided in two parts for 1930. Boston, 
Chelsea and Revere are grouped in 
Territory 1 and Cambridge, Somerville, 
Everett and Winthrop in Territory 2. 
here is a general decrease in commer- 
tial car rates in Classes 2 and 3 and 
an increase for commercial cars in 
Class 4 Territory 3 has been divided 
into two parts; Melrose, Lynn, Lynnfield, 
eabody, Salem, Saugus, Stoneham, 
Wakefic'd, Waltham, Woburn comprises 
Territory 4 in 1930. The balance of the 
tities formerly in Territory 3 together 
with those cities in Territory 4 will be 
placed in Territory 5 in 1930 with ap- 
Proxima'ely the same rates. What was 
‘ormerly known as Territory 5, which 
rite remainder of the state, will be 
aim 2s Territory 6 in the new sched- 
« with a general reduction in rates. 
ane teresting change in the com- 
te Sioner’s schedule is a charge for 
ansfer endorsements. A change of car 
made the year has previously been 
Th 1930", the companies without charge. 
lar the carriers will receive one dol- 
as a transfer fee. 


Commissioner Brown’s Statement 


ae statement made by Commissioner 
ale a accompanying the proposed sched- 
: as seven pages long and indicated 
tated hi with which he had promul- 
Sin is 1930 rates. He gives the fol- 
it ed explanation as to why he found 
vere gl to place Chelsea and Re- 
rates in zones by themselves with higher 


“It is proposed to place the city of 
Chelsea in a territory by itself; which 
is also true of the city of Revere. The 
hazard or risk as shown by the actual 
loss or claim records of these two cities 
is not comparable with that of any other 
two municipalities in Massachusetts. 

“For instance, Chelsea, as shown by 
the records of 1927 and 1928, had the 
equivalent of 2,850 passenger cars each 
year, insured for a twelve month pe- 
riod. The total amount paid in pre- 
miums for the two years was $193,000. 
The actual losses which the companies 
incurred on automobiles owned in Chel- 
sea during the same period amounted to 
$313,000—to say nothing of the experise 
of doing business, such as clerk hire, 
rent, legal and claim adjustment ex- 
penses, taxes, etc. 


“Chelsea has the highest reported ac- 
cident frequency in the United States, 
27.2 per 100—which means that for every 
100 passenger cars principally garaged 
in Chelsea there are 27.2 accident claims. 
New York City, with all its traffic con- 
gestion, has an accident frequency of 
25 per 100 passenger cars insured. Phila- 
delphia, where the rates are higher than 
the rates which are proposed for Chel- 
sea, has an accident frequency of ap- 
proximately 23 per 100 cars insured. 

“Revere, for 1927 and 1928, had the 
equivalent of 2,750 passenger cars in- 
sured for a twelve month period. The 
total premiums paid amounted to $186,- 
000 in the two years, while the total of 
the losses incurred by the companies was 
$253,329. The accident frequency of Re- 
vere is 21.2 per 100.” 

Boston “Post” Editorial Comment 

In an editorial captioned “Let the 
Reckless Pay,” the Boston “Post” de- 
fends the commissioner’s increase in 
Chelsea and Revere rates as follows: 

“An extension of the zoning system 
for automobile insurance rates, which 
has aroused such strenuous protests in 
Chelsea and Revere, is a step in the 
right direction. Ultimately the rates 
ought to be fixed on the personal rec- 
ord of each car owner. * * * At present 
it is possible to so extend the zoning 
system as to fix a rate based on the 
record of the automobile owners of the 
particular city or town. This has been 
done in the case of Chelsea and Revere. 

“The statistics show that out of every 
dollar of insurance premiums collected 
from Chelsea car owners the insurance 
companies paid out $1.68 in damages 
(excluding all expenses) for accidents in 
which Chelsea cars were held re- 
sponsible. The increased rate is not 


. based on the accident record of Chel- 


sea (which is the highest in the coun- 
try) but on the accident record of Chel- 
sea owned cars. Why should the car 
owners of Winthrop with an exception- 
allv good accident record be taxed heav- 
ily to make up for the poor record of 
Chelsea car owners, as they were last 
year? 

“Careful driving should be rewarded— 
careless driving penalized. It may be 
well that the new rates as announced 
are too high. They are, for the man 
who avoids accidents (and very few 
competent, careful, sober drivers are re- 
sponsible for accidents) but for the reck- 
less, incompetent car owner the rate 
should necessarily be high.” 


And last but not least, Ex-Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles Frank A. Goodwin 
has “plunged into the controversy on 
behalf of nobody in particular and every- 
body in general,” as the Boston “Globe” 
puts it. Goodwin issued a statement 
castigating the increase in rates to 
augment the income of the insurance 
companies and calling for abolition of 
the zoning system in applying them. 
“There is just one thing for the com- 
missioner to do,” said Goodwin, “and 
that is to let the rates alone for another 
year. He has no excuSe at all for giv- 
ing the companies a right to make more 
money out of the pockets of motorists.” 


Ask Southern Surety 

To Cancel Oil Risks 
ACTION BY COMMISSIONERS 
Complaint Had Been Filed by National 


Council; Company Defends Its 
Position 








The Southern Surety and insurance 
departments of six mid-western states 
are in a controversy over rates on oil 
compensation risks. On a complaint as 
to the rates accepted by the Southern 
Surety in writing compensation cover- 
age for the Roxana Petroleum Co. and 
the Shell Oil Corporation, which main- 
tain general headquarters in St. Louis 
and have thousands of employes, and a 
hearing which followed, the superintend- 
ents have directed the Southern Surety 
to cancel its policies on or before Sep- 
tember 30 

The complaint against the Southern 
Surety was brought by the National 
Council, which had sought to penalize 
the company by ordering it to withdraw 
from the risk and also to agree not to 
seek the business again for at least a 
year. This the Southern Surety refused 
to do and at its request Commissioner 
Thompson of Missouri called an informal 
hearing last week of the supervising of- 
ficials of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Texas, 
Kansas, Iowa and Missouri. Clarence 
W. Hobbs represented the National 
Council at the meeting. 

Position of Company 

In response to the National Council’s 
order that it withdraw from the oil com- 
pany risks, the Southern Surety said it 
did not believe that its arrangement 
with the Roxana-Shell companies could 
be termed “writing of business on a cut 
rate basis,” since the assured is respon- 
sible for compensation losses incurred. 
Furthermore, the Southern Surety evi- 
dence was to the effect that it was only 
managing the insurance for the oil com- 
panies, receiving a reasonable allowance 
for home office management and agents’ 
commissions, and standing no chance of 
a loss. It was pointed out that the Rox- 
ana-Shell companies at their own ex- 
pense furnished surgical, medical and 
hospital service, as well as safety engi- 
neers. 

After full consideration of all the evi- 
dence submitted at the hearing the com- 
missioners found that the compensation 
statutes of their several states did not 
provide for such an arrangement and, 
therefore, the Southern Surety was di- 
rected to cancel its policies on or before 
September 30. 


ZOO MAN’S WIDOW WINS SUIT 
-The Supreme Court in New Jersey last 
week upheld the verdict of the Sussex 
County Circuit Court and awarded Mrs. 
Emma B. Wanner of Newark $8,516 on 
an insurance policy held by her hus- 
band, the late John C. Wanner, with the 
Columbia Casualty. Wanner was mur- 
dered in July, 1927. He was a zoological 
expert and collected wild animals. The 
company contended that a murder did 
not come under a casualty coverage. 





Three Promotions In 
Commercial Casualty 

WHITESIDE AGENCY DIRECTOR 

J. W. Smith and L. B. Ballantyne: Se- 


lected as Associate Agency Direc 
tors; Their Respective Careers 








The Commercial Casualty made known 
the promotions this week of William J. 
Whiteside as agency director, succeeding 
the late C. Clark Howard, and James 


W. Smith and Lewis B. Ballantyne as 
associate agency directors. 

Mr. Whiteside has been in the busi- 
ness for fifteen years, starting with the 
Massachusetts Bonding in New York as 
payroll auditor and then special agent 
for the same territory... He-resigned in 
1916 to join the Southern Surety in St. 
Louis in the dual capacity of . special 
agent and payroll auditor. Six months 
later he went to the home. office as 
chief payroll auditor. He was St. Louis 
branch manager of the company: in 1919 
when he left to join forces with C 
Clark Howard who was then agency. di- 
rector of the Great Eastern ‘Casualty: 
Mr. Whiteside was his executive spe- 
cial agent and continued in this capacity 
after the company merged with the 
Union Indemnity. Following Mr. How- 
ard’s resignation he became Eastern 
agency superintendent. 

Going to the Commercial Casualty in 
1922 as manager of its commercial acci- 
dent and health department and assis- 
tant to Mr. Howard in the agency de- 
partment, the business of the company 
had grown so fast by 1925 that he was 
relieved of his managership for commer- 
cial accident and health and became as- 
sociate agency director in which capacity 
he served up until Mr. Howard’s death 
this summer. Mr. Whiteside has had 
countrywide underwriting experience in 
all branches. 

James W. Smith was a newspaper man 
for many years before going into the 
insurance field, serving on. such papers 
as the New York “Tribune,” Boston 
“Herald” and Newark “Evening News.” 
During the war he served as captain of 
infantry and later in the quartermas- 
ter’s corps. His first insurance post was 
with the United States F. & G., as spe- 
cial agent in its Newark branch in 1920. 
He went with the Commercial Casualty 
in 1924 as special agent in its Trenton 
office. In 1926 he was called to the 
home office as executive special agent 
in the bonding department, remaining 
there until July, 1929, when he went 
into the agency division. 

Lewis B. Ballantyne is well known in 
New Jersey as colonel of the 102nd Cav- 
alry, N. J. N. G, familiarly called the 
Essex Troop. He has been affiliated 
with the Commercial Casualty for the 
past ten years or more, having been 
particularly interested in its bonding de- 
partment where he has handled devel- 
opment work. He is also a director of 
the company. Colonel Ballantyne served 
creditably overseas during the war with 
the 29th division as a captain. 
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Frankfort-General Failure 


(Continued from Page 19) 


che” points out that in the last business 
reports. the. Frankfort always. showed a 
pessimistic attitude. According to its re- 
ports the automobilists were full of bad 
intentions and the fire insurers were rep- 
resented.as “half crooks.” When the 
fire companies subsequently attacked the 
Frankfort it resorted to unfair propa- 
ganda in order to capture public opin- 
ion, Dr.: Lewinsohn asserts. It reported 
much and on many things. but about one 
thing it never said a word: the part of 
the business which now brought about 
the collapse.. The company asserted re- 
peatedly that it did not follow the sharp 
rate cutting and the pace set. by its com- 
petitors and that in the interest of its 
solidity it knew how to maintain its 
prices. It now appears that the Frank- 
fort has perhaps more strictly adhered to 
tariffs and conventions, but that on the 
other hand it has embarked on ventures 
and had clients which the other compa- 
nies had rightfully. declined. . It wanted 
to do everything and to do everything 
itself. In order to increase its business 
it went dangerously far away from in- 
surance proper. It founded subsidiaries 
without dividing the responsibilities suf- 
ficiently or without properly supervising 
them. Subsidiaries, among them a full 
fledged banking enterprise, financed in- 
stalment stores and speculative building 
enterprises. The leading company wrote 
the insurance and bonded the enterprises 
of its own subsidiaries. The extension 
of the operations over various lines prob- 
ably would not have reached such pro- 
portions if not through personal connec- 
tions and combinations of shares of 
members of the board the basis for such 
expansion had been created. There were 
a number of representatives of the “Big 
Banks” and Frankfort bankers on the 
board. But as only too often the case 
the banks did not take their duties on 
the board very seriously. Banks not 
only damaged the reputation of German 
insurance but also that of the banks 
which did not fill their functions on the 
board. 
The Latest Rumors 


The papers all put the matter up to 
the Federal Insurance Department 
(Reichsaufsichtsamt) and in well 
weighed but nevertheless plain words 
asked the insurance department what it 
had known and done about it if anything. 
They indicate that there may be an ex- 
planation but hardly an excuse for the 
department. 

The latest rumors are that the Com- 
mercial Union sold out its holdings in 
the Frankfurt before the _ collapse 
(some time late last year or early this 
year) and thus did not lose the Mk. 1,- 
600,000 nominal or about Mk. 4;000,000 
on basis of recent prices on the stock ex- 
change. The Allianz and Commercial 
Union are said to be trying to sell the 
Neue Frankfurter. 


A bill has been presented to the Ger- 
man Reichstag according to which no in- 
surance company hereafter will be per- 
mitted to own stock in another insur- 
ance company. 


It has already been. mentioned that 
the bankers on the board of the Frank- 
furter evidently did not take their ad-’ 
visory and controlling duties seriously. 
The minority stockholders are therefore 
preparing to press a suit against the 
board of directors as well as against the 
management. The excitement on the 
Zurich stock exchange and among the 
Swiss shareholders was great. 


It appears that as early as in the 
fall of 1928 German insurance papers 
strongly criticized the financial transac- 
tions of the Frankfurt General. The in- 


surance department now says that it did 
not hear about, the difficulties until the 
failure was public in the papers. 

‘The fact that some of the English in- 
surance companies are, more or less, 
mildly interested in the old Frankfurter 


General, whether by way of re-insurance 
or share holding, is keeping the. matter 
before the public, as the following cables 
to the London “Times” from their Ber- 
lin and Frankfurt correspondents testi- 
fy. The cables follow: 


“The guarantee contract, reported by 
your Frankfurt correspondent, by which 
the Allianz group secures all the liabili- 
ties of the Frankfurter General Insur- 
ance Co. arising out of regular insur- 
ance and underwriting business, does not 
cover the transactions connected with de- 
ferred payments, insurance of mortgages, 
financial guarantees and other credits 
which led to the Frankfurt company’s 
difficulties. As reported yesterday, a 
syndicate is to be formed by the banks 
connected with the company, the object 
of which is to liquidate the liabilities of 
the concern not covered by the Allianz 
guarantee, in such manner as to avoid 
undue disturbance and haste. 

“With this procedure it is believed that 
the liabilities will prove to be covered 
by the assets of the concern, including 
its capital and reserve, so that losses by 
creditors should be unlikely. It is pro- 
posed that the outside bank creditors, in- 
cluding in particular numerous foreign 
banks should join this syndicate. In the 
following statement attention is drawn 
from an authoritative banking source to 
a fact which is regarded as of particu- 
lar importance in this case :— 

“A large proportion of the total of ap- 
proximately 110,000,000m. reported as the 
short-term indebtedness of the concern, 
namely, 40,000,000m. to 50,000,000m., is 
owing to foreigners. This liability arises 
out of credits granted by foreign banks 
and financial institutions, in most cases 
without the knowledge of the German 
banks and in competition with them. The 
dangers inherent in this development, 
which has recently been increasingly im- 
portant in German credit business, are 
obvious. The German banks, upof whom 
devolves the ultimate responsibility for 
the finance of the enterprises connected 
with them, are thus placed in a position 
in which they are unable to control the 
extent of the liabilities entered into by 
their clients. 

“The Allianz has agreed to continue 
the insurance business of the Frankfurt 
Insurance Co. for a number of years un- 
der the style of an independent subsidi- 
ary company at Frankfurt, which is to 
receive the name of The New Frankfurt 
General Insurance Co. As-a result, all 
claims of policyholders arising from in- 
surance proper may be regarded as se- 
cured. This should also eliminate all 
other competitors who may have been 
interested in the business. The latest 
decision will have to be submitted to a 
general meeting of shareholders for ap- 
proval. 

“The negotiations between the inter- 
ested banks for the formation of syndi- 
cates to support the Frankfurt company 
have not been brought to a conclusion 
yet. The Reichsbank has promised to 
give its assistance towards the end.” 





MERGER GOING THROUGH 





Prudential C. & S. Reinsurance of Great 
American Casualty, Chicago, Awaits 
Stockholders‘ Approval 
The Prudential Casualty & Surety of 
St. Louis is planning to extend its op- 
erations to several of the states in which 
the Great American Casualty of Chicago 
does business if the proposal for the re- 
insurance of that company is approved 
by stockholders of the Chicago company 

at a special meeting on September 27. 

The merger plans call for an exchange 
of stock. The capital of the Prudential 
will be increased from $250,000 to $300,- 
000; it will have a surplus of about $175,- 
000. It proposes to open a Chicago 
branch office and will retain the agency 
organization of the Great American 
Casualty in most states. 


Compensation Medical Problem 


(Continued from Page 34) 


divided by the number of cases reported for 
the whole district, the results being expressed 
in terms of percentage). , 

(b) Comparative monthly medical expense. 
(The monthly medical expense of each unit 
divided by the monthly medical expense for the 
whole district.) _ 

(c) Comparative cost per case _ reported. 
(Cost per case reported for each unit divided 
by the cost per case reported for the whole 
district. 

(d) Comparative unimportant case fraction. 
(Unimportant case fraction for each unit di- 
vided by the unimportant case fraction for: the 
whole district.) e) Comparative unapproved 
doctor fraction on important cases. Unap- 
proved doctor fraction on important cases for 
each unit divided by. the unapproved doctor 
fraction on a cases for the whole dis- 
trict.) (f) omparative unapproved doctor 
fraction on all cases. (Unapproved doctor frac- 
tion on all cases for each unit divided by the 
unapproved doctor fraction on all cases for the 
whole district.) 

This data can then be easily’ plotted 
on graphs which will show in a striking 
manner the records made by each office 
from month to month, and the compara- 
tive records of the units making up the 
whole district. 

Monthly Comparative Figures 

A simple and effective procedure cal- 
culated to stimulate the claim men is to 
publish these records each month so that 
each claim man may see how his work 
compares with the work of his competi- 
tors. The two figures of greatest value 
for use as a standard of comparison are 

the cost-per-case-reported figure and the 


unapproved doctor fraction-on-all-c:ses 
figures. 


The records of the units in respec’ to 
these two figures may be tabulate: in 
the same manner in which the records 
of the major league ball teams are tsbu- 
lated in the standing of the clubs. A 
cumulative standing of the clubs is easily 
published monthly along with the other 
data by awarding each office a number 
of points each month corresponding to 
their standing for the month. In this 
cumulative standing the team leading the 
league will be the team with the /east 
points. The news contained in these 
monthly bulletins is effective in keeping 
the claim men medically conscious by 
virtue of the fact that it is fresh news 
and the frequent stimulation each month 
is much more effective than the tardy 
quarterly announcements of the records 
published by the home office. 

The amount of time required on the 
part of the secretaries in the smaller 
branch offices to gather the necessary in- 
formation is so little that no complaints 
are received on this score. The work 
required on the part of the medical su- 
pervisor’s office to keep up these monthly 
bulletins is not too great a burden. To 
be sure, it is all an investment in time, 
labor and expense, but the results ob- 
tained make this investment justifiable. 








Results Under Connecticut Law 


(Continued from Page 32) 


of the experience of other states and 
particularly that of Massachusetts, it 1s 
a fair conclusion that a compulsory in- 
surance act so-called does not reduce 
motor vehicle accidents. All the argu- 
ments and discussion of the theory of 
any: such plan has seemed to indicate 
that it is always purely a matter of busi- 
ness. It will help safety only when and 
if it eventually provides sufficient re- 
sponsibility.” 
Effect of New Amendment 

Coming to the changes effective under 
the new amendment to the Connecticut 
act, providing for the rating of risks 
according to driving record, Mr. Stoeckel 
points out: “This state has a complete 
record of all operators and owners since 
1917. Past actions are listed and the 
probable conduct of the future can be 
predicted. With such a record available 
it is possible to rate risks, and to ask 
each guarantor to take the qualitv of the 
risk into consideration and to charge 
more for the guarantee of a person who 
is rated as a bad risk than for one who 
is rated at all or whose record is not 
bad enough to force him into a class 
where more money is properly charged. 
It is the final purpose of this rating plan 
that a man who has a good record or 
no bad record, whose driving has con- 
sistently shown all of those points and 
characteristics which are desirable, shall 
be given his guarantee at less cost than 
the man whose record demonstrates that 
he is an undesirable risk. Also it is 
purposed to differentiate the degrees of 
undesirability so that those persons who 
commit such shameful offenses as oper- 
ating while under the influence, evasion 
of responsibility and reckless driving, 
will be made to suffer financially to a 
decided extent as compared with others. 
The 1929 amendments to the law pro- 
vide that the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles shall rate all those persons wha 
come under his disciplinary view. and 
shall certify these rates to any inquiring 
guarantor. : * - 


“Tt does not seem fair that the past 
record of anyone shall be open for rat- 
ing on past performance alone so the 
first principle put into force in connec- 
tion with this rating plan has been that 
everybody starts alike. There were no 
ratings to start with when the law went 


into effect on July 1, 1929. Since that 
date however, when anyone comes with- 
in the provisions of the law, all of the 
past record, if any, is examined and 
taken into consideration. It is interest- 
ing to observe that of the first ten cases 
eight had past records.. They were re- 
peaters. If the act or omission which 
brings the supervision of the state in 
connection with this law be trivial the 
chances are there will be no rating for 
a first offense. Should a person have 
in his past record a number of- other 
trivial offenses even that would not nec- 
essarily bring him into rating, but should 
there be in his past record one or mort 
convictions for shameful offenses or one 
or more serious accidents with doubtful 
antecedents he might be rated forthwith. 

“The policy is to be as conservative as 
possible and to rate only those people in 
serious classes who are absolutely be- 
yond question members of those classes: 
that is, to attack the extremes first. This 
policy is one which may change. It is 
a trial trip to establish experience. Prob- 
ably many well-meaning and deserving 
persons will be rated, people whose im 
tentions are the very best and who have 
been placed in a set of circumstances 
from. which they with their pecu'iar ca 
pabilities have not been able to escape. 
But this plan must be viewed no: at all 
from the standpoint of any individual 


_It concerns the welfare of all the people. 


So far as possible fairness and equity 
will control rating, but if the we'fare 0 
the people seems to demand tha: a pet 
son be put into a certain class he wil 
be put in. 

“The whole purpose is to mak 
money to be irregular in one’s ‘riving 
It gets for the state the financia' safety 
accomplishment wherein a rec!'ess of 


it cost 


‘negligent driver is forced to curb nis tet 


dencies and take care of his conduct, of 
his coverage will cost him so mich that 
it will hurt. In addition to this point! 
will soon be a fact that people w 10 write 
guarantees such as insurance amd bonds 
will not be as complacent as thcy have 
been in the past. They will con:ider a 
plications more carefully and wien they 
find an undesirable risk may decide that 
it is too undesirable to write, notwith 
standing large premiums, and refuse tt 
This means that such a person will hav¢ 
to stop driving.” 
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